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Above: The imposing new 
edifice of the First Reformed 
congregation, Royersford,  Pa., 
dedicated Sept. 8, 1929, and 
its pastor, the Rev. Albert O. 


Bartholomew. 


OTTO 


On the left: The interesting 
Class of Catechumens in St. 
John’s Reformed Church, Free- 
land, Pa., the Rev. George W. 
Kohler, pastor. 
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| ONE BOOK A WEEK 
AE ST at Nt te 


ADVENTURES IN PEACE 

The other day The Macmillan Company 
issued a book with the arresting title 
‘‘Cease Firing.’? It is by Winifred Hul- 
bert and:is listed in the Juvenile pages of 
The Maemillan catalogue. Miss Hulbert 
must have been surprised, as I hear the 
publishers were, when the officers and dele- 
gates of. The League of Nations and of 
the various organizations interested in the 
League, all began literally crying for the 
book and telling everybody to read it— 
grown up as well as young. For while the 
book is written about young people, it is 
one everyone will want to read. It is 
about as-unique a book in its: conception 
as one will find. Miss Hulbert has writ- 
ten 8 fascinating and sometimes thrilling 
short stories here and they have no propa- 
ganda in them—are just unusually fine 
stories—but the story in each case, with- 
out any warning, leads up to a situation 
fraught with peril for two countries, and 
the whole world for that matter, and just 
when it seems as though war was going 
to be let loose upon the world or some 
nation is going to starve to death or go 
bankrupt, the perils are averted by The 
League of Nations and the intervention 
is a real part of the story, often more ex- 
citing than what has gone before. Miss 
Hulbert has made peace-making more ex- 


lowed. 


citing than war-making. She has shown 
that there can be adventure in peace. 
Above all, she has shown in these excel- 
lent stories that now we have in the world 
machinery for quick peace, where once we 
had only machinery for quick war. No 
wonder the League of Nations has shown 
interest in this book. They could hardly 
find a surer way of converting the doubt- 
ing Thomases than by sending them this 
book. 

The stories are all based on actual inci- 
dents in the League’s history. They deal 
with the Greco-Bulgarian dispute, the child 
labor abuses in Persia, the financial crisis 
and the consequent suffering in Austria 
after the Armistice, the handling of the 
cholera in China and Japan, the boundary 
quarrel between Czecho-Slovakia and Po- 
land, the South African situation, and 
the dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay. 
All of these stories have distinction, but I 
have space to refer only to two as illustra- 
tions of the method Miss Hulbert has fol- 
“*Cease Firing’’ is the story of 
two attractive Bulgarian shepherd boys, 
Boris and Alexis, who are suddenly sur- 
prised by the reports of rifles. They rush 
to the edge of the mountain which looks 
down into the long Struma valley. There 
they saw Greeks firing at Bulgarians. It 
was the same old frontier quarrels that 
had brought on so many wars, breaking 
out again. The two lads run down into 
the valley. They take active part in the 
preparation for war. Boris is sent to dis- 
patch a telegram to the capitol. Answer 
comes back not even to resist the Greeks. 


_ to buy a loaf of bread. 


The Greeks even send shells into the val- 
ley, but the Bulgarians wait. Word comes 
from the capitol not to fight under any 
conditions, no matter what the provoca- 
tion, for the case has been laid before the 
League of Nations and Bulgaria must have 
clean hands. Thus the quarrel is settled 
and Bulgaria comes out of it honorably. 
But this is not the way the story is told. 
The story deals with the adventures of 
Alexis and Boris and all these facts come 
out incidentally. 

Another story is of Mimi and Ernst in 
Vienna. Mimi is a lovely girl and Ernst 
a brave boy. Their father has been killed 
in the war. The family had been well-to- 
do and the father had left bonds, now good 
for nothing. It took a bushel of kroner 
One by one the 
beautiful things in the house are sold, 
things of great value, but bringing hardly 
more than one dinner. Finally the brave 
boy, Ernst, who is working in a great 
electric plant, faints from lack of nourish- 
ment. Mimi, whose great passion is mu- 
sic, secretly sells the beautiful piano to 
feed her brother. Everybody is in the 
same predicament. The government has 
no money to build railroads or open up 
mines and industries. It has been to 
every capital in Europe but can get no 
loans. Just as it is about to go bankrupt 
the League steps in and with a big loan 
and a financial expert from Holland put 
in charge, saves the country. But the 
story brings all this out by telling how 
Mimi and Ernst are saved. 

—Frederick Lynch. 


Heart to Heart Letters on Personal Religion 


Responsible Reader: 

‘‘The man who must act on his own re- 
sponsibility is a slave if he does not act 
on his own judgment.’’ 

You and I must act on our own respon- 
sibility. Deep down in our hearts we know 
this to be true. No more challenging or 
significant fact rises up out of human ex- 
perience than this—the sense of moral re- 
sponsibility that people everywhere feel. 

Do you act on your own best judgment? 
Do you follow the moral light you have? 
Do you say no when your conscience says 
‘¢no’?? Do you say yes when your con- 
science says ‘‘yes’’? 

People grow as they follow the best 
light they have. They decline and become 
blind as they ignore or override their 
deepest convictions. 

Have You God’s Peace? 

The peace of God is a great arbitrator. 
If your course pleases God, you should 
have His peace. If it does not, you should 
not. If God should make a man comfort- 
able in his meanness what kind of a God 
would He be? He cannot deny Himself. 

‘*Conscience is a thousand swords,’’ 
said Shakespeare. ‘‘God is a thousand 
consciences,’’ declared Wesley. But con- 


DEDICATION OF THE FIRST 
REFORMED CHURCH, 
ROYERSFORD, PA. 


The erection of a new Church is always 
a crowning event in the history of a con- 
gregation. Its dedication imparts new 
life and fresh zeal to a pastor and his 
flock. There is a spiritual uplift for all 
who have had any share in the rearing of 
a magnificent temple for the Lord. Such 
was the experience of the members of the 
First Reformed Church at Royersford, Pa., 
when on Sunday, Sept. 8, 1929, the pastor, 
Rey. Albert-O. Bartholomew, in the pres- 
ence of a large and enthusiastic audience, 
read the impressive service of consecra- 
tion, setting apart a beautiful building to 
the worship of the triune God. 


What a contrast the new edifice is to the 


science can be ‘‘seared as with a hot iron.’’ 
It can be made almost as dead to feeling 
as a piece of crisp beacon. How? By 
ignoring it. And that is how people get 
so callous that they can sin with apparent 
ease. It is a dangerous state to get into. 
It is moral sleeping-sickness that, generally 
proves fatal. 
If Conscience Be Slain 

by disobedience to its voice, where shall 
we turn for moral guidance? This inner 
voice in every living human, is a big fact 
to think about. Where did it come from, 
unless from a moral Creator? And if He 
organized all human life around conscience, 
what business have we to upset His world 
by violations of His voice within? I com- 
mend to you the thoughtful study of these 
great lines, used by Joseph Cook at the 
Parliament of Religions: 


‘“Choose I must, and soon must choose, 
Holiness or heaven lose. 
If what heaven loves, I hate, 
Shut from me is heaven’s gate. 
Endless sin means endless woe, 
Into endless sin I go 
If my soul from reason rent, 
Take from sin its final bent.’’ 


former building which was too small and 
too inadequate for the needs of a growing 
congregation! For years there was slum- 
bering in the hearts of the members the 
desire for a commodious building which 
would more truly be expressive of their 
substantial character and ability. This 
dream came to a happy fulfillment a few 
years ago when active efforts were begun 
to raise a fund large enough to warrant 
the securing of an architect who drew the 
plans for the present imposing Church, Any 
one who views its exterior, even from afar, 
will know that this is a House of God, a 
sanctuary of the Most High. Its beauty 
and grandeur appear in the interior. Cost- 
lier Churches are to be found, but few can 
vie with the simplicity of design in the 
chancel furnishings and in the artistic 
charm of the windows. There is an awak- 


‘*As the stream its channel grooves 
And within that channel moves, 
So does habit’s deepest tide 
Groove its bed and there abide.’’ 


“Tight obeyed increaseth light. 
Light resisted bringeth night. 
Who will give me will to choose 
If the love of light I lose? 
Haste, my soul, this instant yield, 
Let the light its sceptre wield, 
While thy God prolongeth grace 
Haste thee to His holy face.’’ 


Will you write me your experience about 
your conscience? It will clarify your own 
thinking to do so, And there is no telling 
how many others it may help. If your 
conscience is still alive, thank God, and 
follow it. If it seems dead, ask God to 
recover it from its parched-bacon state. 
Are you not glad that there is Someone in . 
the Universe that can revive and restore 
dead consciences? 


Yours in an effort to harmonize life by 
following the best light we have. 


Ernest Mann. 


ening of reverence in the heart of the wor- 
shipper as the eye rests on the chancel, with 
the pulpit on the south side, the lectern 
on the north side, the altar in the center, 
and the inspiring scene of the Ascension 
in the large window. There are sermons 
in the fourteen chaste windows that will 
preach to the eye, while the minister pro- 
claims the message from the pulpit. Evi- 
dently, the artist is a man of spiritual in- 
sight, no less than of artistic culture. All 
the figures in the windows glow with life 
and bring vividly into review the great 
events in the ministry of our Lord on the 
earth. The many memorials in this Church 
will ever be a fine tribute to the devoted 
members and kind friends who have placed 
them in loving memory of those who have © 


gone before them into the heavenly world, _ 


(Continued on page 22) 
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DO YOU THINK YOU ARE “GOOD ENOUGH”? 


Does your typical American ever derive from any cir- 
cumstances a more subtle self-satisfaction than he feels 
in contemplating himself as a good friend of the police- 
man? The traffic officer at the corner hails him cheer- 
fully on his way to business. The patrolman on the beat 
passing his home speaks respectfully as he turns in at his 
front door ten minutes before midnight. The first in- 
cident is quite enough to furnish him self-respect for a 
whole day; the second sufficient to calm his rest till morn- 
ing. Either is demonstrating proof of his decency. Police- 
men are enemies of .bad characters; they are his friends. 
The flattering “ergo” for the “ego” is obvious. Conscience 
rests serene. 

Is it not a fact intimately related that the religion of 
many men affords them just this same sort of contented- 
ness with themselves, and is mainly valued by them for 
that reason? God in their thought wears the aspect of 
a cosmic policeman. He is supposed to be looking through 
the universe for the transgressors who won’t keep His laws. 
So if a man wants to be respectable in the greater areas 
of life as in the smaller, it behooves him to obey at least 
enough laws to keep on the good side of the great Enforcer 
of law. When he lies down to his slumber at night, he 
likes to feel that the All-Seeing Eye is not hunting for him. 
When he rises at morning it is very agreeable to walk 
forth into the day able to look creation in the face with- 
out wincing. That’s how a man feels after he has joined 
the Church. Better join the Church. 

Nothing in the analysis of human experience is more 
difficult than to say in just what degree this attitude of 
mind and heart toward God the Lawgiver is wholesome 
and what degree deleterious. Certainly it is the beginning 
of wisdom to fear God and do His commandments. The 
“answer of a good conscience toward God” is by Scripture 
itself rated high among the rewards of the righteous. It 
is a franchise of manful courage for any man, enclosed 
in the stronghold of his own integrity, to know that no 
secret which friend or foe might tell about him would 
make for his shame. Thrice is he armored whose inner 


life is clean. 
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Yet in all this conscious rectitude is often hidden a 
poison pernicious to the inner health of the soul. It is 
the distintegrating poison of self-esteem. The man who 
has no reason to be afraid of God often becomes by sad 
consequence a man little concerned with God. On a fair 
basis of decent mutual respect he and God are quits; he 
has no complaint against God nor (he is sure) God against 
him. They are peaceable neighbors. But in the placid 
civility of that relationship, where is the urge that stirs 
the life toward better things? What lift or thrill therein 
answers to an ideal of character-artistry which one may 
perfect year after year into ever finer forms of living? 
It is in fact a state of soul in which the spirit of the 
artist could not possibly survive. It is the temper of the 
factory boss who, when he has found a model that will 
sell at a profit, keeps on manufacturing that same pattern 
till doomsday. 


This is the lamentable secret of the sub-standard moral- 
ity which has almost invariably marked sects and cliques 
of pietistic Christians who boast of what they term their 
holiness. However sincerely these devotees may have 
sought an escape from sin which they abhorred, their un- 
lucky self-consciousness of deliverance leaves them ex- 
posed to graver dangers than those from which they have 
fled. Weeping saints who belabor themselves for sins of 
which no one else perceives a trace lingering in them, are 
far safer. But the complacent folk who are sure that all 
their sins are cast behind their backs—who feel them- 
selves not only saved but impregnably safe—upon these 
unguarded souls there creep in demons of temptation robed 
like angels of light. He who thinks he stands has need 
yet, as in Scripture times, to take heed lest he fall. And 
herein consists the open secret of the lives (no small num- 
ber, alas!) of such as prophesy in the name of the Lord 
but live shamefully, not always indeed in open sin, but 
(perhaps worse) in pride and self-love and arrogance 
which the gentle Master hates now as He did when He 
lived on earth. 

Paul “knew nothing against himself He said so 


frankly. But he made no boast of it. He did not pretend 
that that justified him. He was not concerned about 


”? 
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estimating his own goodness. The Lord would judge him 
—and he would wait for that. For himself he was deter- 
minded to “judge nothing before the time.” While he 
lived, he would still “press toward the mark”—no resting, 
no content. He had no experience of being good enough. 
He was not indeed afraid of the Policeman. But he 
wanted to get closer still to the Father. 
—Notan R. BEst. 
et Sem 


WONDERFUL MUSIC 


Ours was the pleasure and privilege, with millions of 
others, of “listening in” Sunday afternoon, October 6th, 
to the first radio broadcast that the famous Philadelphia 
Orchestra gave under the leadership of Mr. Leopold Sto- 
kowski. The audience was multiplied by the millions 
through the forty stations of the National Broadcasting 
Company’s WEAF system. Favorable atmospheric con- 
ditions extended the audience to points in Australia, South 
America, Germany, France and England. It was an 
epochal event in many ways, first, in that the orchestra 
had never been heard by so great an international audi- 
ence, and second, because the famous leader had declared 
that he would give nothing but the best, and should his 
audience fail to approve of his selections, it would be his 
first and last attempt at radio broadcasting. 

The program consisted of three choice selections. The 
first was a Bach choral prelude, introduced by the leader 
with a few fitting words. Next followed Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in G minor. The closing number was made of 3 
parts chosen from the Wagnerian music from “Tann- 
hauser.” “This music,” said Mr. Stokowski, “is the great- 
est music that has ever been written.” While the audience 
was widely scattered, a significant part of it was gathered 
in Reyburn Plaza, opposite the City Hall, Philadelphia. 
Here fully 2,000 had assembled and stood before the 
Municipal Bureau of Music broadcasting wagon. Many 
among this audience, as well as among other open-air 
audiences of this city, were hearing for the first time the 
wonderful music of Philadelphia’s most wonderful orches- 
tra. 


There can be no question that, with all her faults, our 
nation is a music loving nation. Jazz may have its day 
but the triumph of the worth while, of the uplifting, ‘is 
eternal. When music such as was given to the people of 
the world, “without money and without price,’ Sunday 
afternoon, is freely given and eagerly received, the results 
cannot be but helpful and uplifting. The venerable Wal- 
ter Damrosch says that America is destined to become 
the greatest music loving nation in the world. His proph- 
ecy is splendidly approaching fulfillment, and the services 
rendered by the talented members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and its talented leader, mean so much more speed 
added to the day when the words of Mr. Damrosch will 
be no longer prophecy, but fulfillment. Today the best of 
music is being taught in our public schools and the children 
are learning to love good music. Then, too, when we re- 
member that there are literally millions of radio sets in 
the homes of our land, bringing daily to the parents and 
children the best that music can offer, we are encouraged 
to believe that the day is not far distant when only the 
best will be desired and only the best will be given by 
choirs, choruses, orchestras and other musical organizations. 

The response to the program that Mr. Stokowski of- 
fered was immediate and overwhelming. Scarce had the 
last notes sounded and the brief words from the leader 
ended, when there came an overwhelming mass of con- 
gratulatory messages and words of appreciation from 
multitudes near and far. Mr. Stokowski did not wait 
long for his answer. Lest there be those who did not hear 
the announcement at the close of the program, let us re- 
mind our readers that the second of these concerts will 
be heard Sunday afternoon, November 3. If you have 
a radio, be sure to tune in. —A. M. S. 

ee 


THE COLLEGE CHAPEL 


In a letter just received from a college president, he 
says: “The matter of chapel attendance is one that is much 
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debated, and in too many instances the college loses ‘the 
argument. In Christian colleges particularly, the daily re- 
ligious service should have an unchallenged place.” The 
MESSENGER finds itself in entire agreement with this posi- 
tion. The more thought we have given to the matter, the 
more firmly we have been persuaded that in these days 
when Church attendance is minimized, and even discredited, 
in the minds of so many folks, the college under Chris- 
tian auspices should be one of the last institutions in the 
world to put its influence on the wrong side. It is difficult 
for us to believe that Christian worship will not be given 
a negligible place in the thought of college students in any 
institution where Christian worship receives little or no 
emphasis. Why should it not be definitely announced: 
“This institution is under Christian auspices and is de- 
signed on the theory that sound education and true relig- 
ion are inseparable. If any student is unwilling to attend 
the hours of worship in the college chapel, he is invited 
to pursue his studies elsewhere.” When, in deference to 
what seems a preponderating student sentiment, chapel 
attendance is made voluntary or even abandoned altogether, 
we cannot but feel that the Christian college has certainly 


“lost the argument.” 
des eae 


ORATORY 


It has been said that there is nothing artful or artificial 
about the addresses made in this country by the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. Mr. MacDonald simply speaks 
right on out of a well-stored mind and a full heart. At- 
tention has been called to the fact that he seems to care 
little for the external form of his utterances as compared 
with its substance, and that on occasion he disregards 
nearly all the rules of conventional rhetoricians. Deeply 
significant, however, is this high tribute paid to him by the 
New York Times: “There is one definition of high oratory 
which Mr MacDonald illustrates, whether he consciously 
follows it or not. It is to have a great cause advocated 
sincerely by a man in whose character his hearers have 
every confidence, This is really the open secret of the 
moving power of his speaking in America. In words ob- 
viously unstudied, without giving a thought, apparently, 
to the literary finish of what he had to say, he made a 
deep impression by the genuine emotion which he first 
felt in his own soul, and then was able to convey to his 
audience, as he spoke of the aspirations for settled peace 
which are clutching at the heartstrings of millions of 
people all over the world. If this be not lofty oratory, it 
is something finer and grander.” 

This thoughtful analysis is particularly worthy of study 
by preachers of the gospel. How often we have heard 
discourses of rhetorical brilliance, exceptional artistry and 
undeniable aesthetic qualities, which have, nevertheless, 
reminded us of “sounding brass and tinkling cymbal”! 
There is no merit in ungrammatical language or in a slov- 
enly, careless style. Especially in the Christian pulpit, the 
language should be chaste, dignified and appropriate to a 
sacred occasion. There is no place for slang or billingsgate 
in the Christian Church. But it can scarcely be gainsaid 
that the most important considerations are the greatness 
of the cause and the character and sincerity of the speaker. 

If a truly great cause is advocated sincerely by a man 
in whose character his hearers have every confidence, we 
have oratory at its best. Flowery words can never atone 
for the absence of these primary requisites. The preacher 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ has the greatest cause which 
the mind of man can consider, and the measure of his 
success in proclaiming his message will be determined by 
the sincerity of his advocacy of that cause and by the con- 
fidence which people have in his Christian character. 

* Ok Ok 


VACANT CONGREGATIONS TAKE NOTICE! 
No, the day of miracles has not passed. The old man 


is coming to his own, and the young man wants to be wide 
awake lest his vantage ground be lost. If the city is to 


be trusted in giving example or counsel to the country, | 


then will there be hope for the old fellow who has touched 
the three score line and has been tenderly informed by 


os 
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one or two sympathetic consistories, “We want a young 
man, sir; sorry, sir, but you are too old.” Following the 
example of a large and well established congregation in 
the city of New York, the congregation of the Tabernacle 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, just extended a 
unanimous call to the Rev. Dr. G. Campbell Morgan. Dr. 
Morgan has accepted the call and expects to begin his 
pastorate early in November. According to the daily 
press, Dr. Morgan is 66 years old. We first heard him 
at the Rome, Italy, Sunday School Convention. We heard 
him again the other day; his exposition and forceful de- 
livery would put to shame many a man who has not seen 
the measure of Dr. Morgan’s years. And why not? If 
the man of God has a message and he has the mental 
vigor and the physical strength to deliver the message, why 
should he not be most gladly received by a shepherdless 
congregation, and be given the privilege of continuing to 
serve his God and his fellow-men according to his God- 
given vigor? ANS. 
xine) * 


WHAT IS YOUR AIM? 


Years ago we heard of a mighty hunter who paid good 
money for a recipe which guaranteed to “prevent shot 
from scattering.”” The recipe he received read as follows: 
“Use only one shot.” This has usually been regarded as 
excellent counsel in homiletics. Preachers, editors, and 
some others, need to be reminded of it occasionally. There 
are a good many institutions as well as individuals, more- 
over, which are failing to hit the target because they are 
not aiming at anything in particular. Our friend, Dr. 
George E. Huntley, of Boston, is reported to have told 
a national Sunday School Association the other day: “Clar- 
ity of vision is the primary need of the world of religious 
education.” He emphasized the fact that a knowledge of 
what one is really trying to accomplish is a vital necessity, 
especially so when the work yields only intangible results. 
Dr. Huntley reminded his hearers that Robert Raikes, 
who, 150 years ago, organized the first modern Sunday 
School in Gloucester, England, declared that his object 
was “to teach ragamuffins to write, to keep their hands 
and faces clean, and not to swear in Church.” He main- 
tained that Church Schools, however they might differ 
in spirit and method, should follow the example of Robert 
Raikes in clarity of statement. 

What is the real object of the Church School? “To 
bring boys and girls of the coming generation into right 
relations with God and man; to make them see all the 
beauty in God’s world; to make them strong and stead- 
fast in the great trials of life. If we could get such a 
vision as this for ourselves and for others, it would solve 
the problems besetting Church Schools today. It would, 
for example, solve the parent problem, which is the most 
difficult. Parents have the right intentions, but if we do 
not co-operate they will not realize what an indispensable 
contribution Church Schools are to the life of their chil- 
dren.” 

It is obvious that if we wish to make a successful drive 
for increasing the membership and usefulness of our 
Church Schools, this is one of the first questions we will 
have to settle. What are we aiming at in our Schools, 
and in what degree are we equipped to accomplish this 
definite purpose? This is a time for heart-searching. 
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THE WILL TO DO GOOD 


Much has been written about the sudden and tragic 
death by drowning of Philadelphia’s famous traction mag- 
nate, Mr. Thomas E. Mitten, but it is probable that what 
will longest be remembered is the fact that he left the 
bulk of his estate to carry on the policies which he had so 
steadfastly advocated and applied in his lifetime, in bring- 
ing about closer and more brotherly relationships between 
capital and labor. Like all men of large caliber, Mr. Mit- 
ten was bitterly criticized for some of his business pro- 
jects and political relationships, but it was generally con- 
ceded that few men of our time have done so much to 
substitute the spirit and practice of co-operation for all 
industrial disputes, or to maintain ably the principle that 
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the employees should participate in the profits they helped 
to create. 

Especially generous, while he lived, to the men in his 
employ, it has been said that Mr. Mitten might have been 
excused for believing that his family had every right to 
enjoy the fortune he had won. But he was so well as- 
sured that the only approach to solution of the natural 
issue between capital and labor lay in his own ideas, that 
he left a great sum—somewhere between $3,000,000 and 
$10,000,000—to insure the propagation of the ideas he 
had so consistently promoted. The New York Times 
says truly: “Now that the terms of his will are made 
public, it can be said that the soul of Thomas E. Mitten 
is marching on... . And among the public-spirited agen- 
cies set up by rich men in this country, none will have a 
nobler background.” 


In this connection, due measure of praise should not be 
withheld from Mr. Mitten’s only son, Dr. A. A. Mitten. 
We have in Pennsylvania a law, which some of us believe 
to be unwise, in accordance with which any bequest for 
charitable purposes becomes invalid if the testator dies 
within thirty days of the making of the will. Some of 
our denominational institutions have lost considerably be- 
cause of such instances, where the heirs, sometimes chil- 
dren of the testator, sometimes distant relatives, refused 
to carry out the instructions of the testator when he died 
less than a month after the making of the will. But in 
this case the son refuses to profit by the provisions of the 
law. He nobly renounces millions that the wishes of his 
father may be carried out. Who will say that the Spirit 
of God is not at work upon human hearts when they give 
such evidences of self-forgetting service to mankind? 
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A STRAIGHT GAME 


In his very happy address before the United States Sen- 
ate, Premier MacDonald “laid a wreath upon the tomb” 
of that distinguished German statesman, Gustav Strese- 
mann. ‘Many a story could I tell you,” he said, “many 
a picture could I paint to you of that quiet, steady, heroic 
man, standing surrounded by enmity, not only abroad, 
but at home, determined to play a perfectly straight game, 
determined to carry into practice the proverb that ‘he who 
does not respect himself is respected by nobody else’.” 

Any man might well covet such a tribute, especially 
such as have been engaged for years in the parlous game 
of diplomacy. How many of history’s pages have been 
stained and blotted because of the assumption that it is 
the art of diplomacy to use language in such a way as to 
conceal one’s real thoughts, and that the methods to be 
employed are naturally those of duplicity, chicanery, 
camouflage and fraud. The world is making real progress 
when it can be said of a Foreign Minister that he “played 
a straight game’—and thus maintained his self-respect in 
the face of the bitterest opposition and persecution. When 
that spirit becomes universal, there will be no more wars 
or rumors of wars. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE HOUSE DIVIDED 


Once upon a time there was a lawyer whose name was 
Lincoln, and he wanted to be elected to an Office. And he 
went unto a Convention, and made a Speech. And he 
said, This Government cannot permanently endure half 
slave and half free. 

And when he went that night unto an Inn, he slept in 
the bed with another Lawyer, who said, Wherefore didst 
thou say that Fool Thing? 

And Lincoln said, I said it because I believe that it is 
True. 

And his friend said, Even so, it were not a Good Time 
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to say it, for it will drive some men to Abolition and others 
to the Defense of Slavery and we shall have Bloodshed. 

And Lincoln said, It may be better that at present I 
say it no more. 

And that was one reason why Lincoln’s Lost Speech 
was Lost. For he doubted if it might be well to say at 
that time what he believed must sometime be said. 

And two years later he said it again, 

And another Lawyer, whose name was Douglas, said, 
In this manner the Government hath always endured. There 
could have been no Government in this land if it had not 
been half free and half slave. And to say that what hath 
always been cannot continue to be is to take a Long Shot 
at prophecy, and assume great possibility of Mistake. 

But Lincoln would no longer be silent; for he believed 
that the time had come to say what he believed, and he 
said it over and over. And albeit he was Denounced and 
Ridiculed and called Hard Names, yet did he say again and 
again, This Government cannot permanently endure, half 
slave and half free. 


and he had been wanting it a Long Time, and was getting 
Very Weary waiting for it. But he still told what he be- 
lieved was the Truth. 

Now it came to pass in two years more that he got the 
Office he sought, and it was not a small one. And in his 
day it became necessary to test whether a Government 
dedicated to Freedom could continue half slave and half 
free. And for a long time he meditated. But the thing 
he had said in earlier days and against the judgment of 
his friends came back to his lips and pen, and he said it 
once more and made it true. 

Now I considered this man and his words and his work, 
and how he uttered the truth as he saw it, and then waited 
for the time to say it again, and how he said it till it came 
to pass. 

And I thought of his Wisdom and his Patience and his 
Courage, and I found Courage for the Truth that I felt 
was true, and I uttered it. And I think that that Truth 
also will one day come to the Knowledge and the Convic- 
tion of my fellow men. And they shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make them Free. 


And in neither of those two years did he get any Office, 


Bishop Ladislaus Ravasz, of Budapest, Hungary, Honored 
With Degree of LL. D. 


Address by President GEorcE W. Ricuarps, D.D., LL.D. 


The visit of Bishop Ravasz to this coun- 
try and to the Reformed Church in the 
United States reached its consummation 
on Thursday morning, October 3, in Hen- 
sel Hall, Franklin and Marshall College. 
In the presence of a thousand persons, in- 
cluding students of the College, the Acad- 
emy, and the Seminary, the members of 
the Faculties, visiting ministers, elders and 
laymen, and their wives, and about fifty 
members of the Hungarian Reformed 
Classes of our Church, President Apple 
formally. bestowed the degree of Doctor 
of Laws upon Bishop Ravasz. The degree 
was granted by the Board of Trustees of 
the College in its spring meeting. Presi- 
dent Apple, attended by a representative 
of the Hungarian Legation at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and by the president of the 
General Synod of the Reformed Church 
in the United States, led an academic pro- 
cession of more than one hundred profes- 
sors and ministers from the Science Build- 
ing to Hensel Hall. It was a sight that 
will linger long in the memory of those 
who saw the vast audience arise and show 
high honor to the distinguished guest from 
Hungary. 

President Apple presided. Dr. Charles 
E. Schaeffer, president of the General 
Synod, offered prayer. Addresses were 
delivered by President Richards and Prof. 
Toth of the Hungarian Department of the 
Academy, the College, and the Seminary. 
Dean Omwake presented the bishop to the 
president of the College, who conferred the 
degree in his usual excellent form. 

The address of President Richards was as 
follows: 

Permit me to add a word to the very 
appropriate words of President Apple on 
the significance of this occasion. When 
Joseph made himself known to his brothers 
in Egypt, he said: ‘‘God sent me before 
you to preserve life.’’ This statement, at 
least from a religious point of view, may 
be applied to the pioneer settlements in 
America. In its beginnings this nation 
was a mosaic of races and Churches or, to 
change the figure, an organism in whose 
veins flowed many bloods and in whose 
bosom throbbed many creeds. 

Men and women came to the shores of 
the Atlantic extending from the St. 
Lawrence to the Gulf, from England and 
Scotland, from Ireland and Wales. From 
France and Holland, from Germany and 


Switzerland, from Denmark and Sweden 
they came. Across the trackless deep they 
found their way into a vast wilderness 
with strange people and with boundaries 
that the imagination could not compass. 
Hither they came to work out, unhampered 
by traditions of state and Church, the 
ideals of the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion in new institutions—domestic, social, 
scholastic, political, and religious. 

Among the founders of the new nation 
were Pilgrims and Puritans, Reformed and 
Lutherans, Episcopalians, Presbyterians 
and.Catholics, Baptists and Quakers. Each 
group brought its religious ideals; and in 
the making of colonies men joined also 
in the making of Churches. The stuff of 
a New World was brought from the shores 
of the Old; but the molding spirit, the 
formative genius, came from the mysteri- 
ous source of all life and light. A new 
nation was born upon the earth with a 
unique life and mission; it has grown 
into manhood and now plays a large part 
among the nations of the world today. 
The Fathers builded better than they 
knew; they were in the grip of a purpose 
which exceeded their vision. They came 
not only to make a living or even a life, 
but, in the Providence of God, to become 
co-workers with Him in the making of a 
new age. 


They prepared the way for their kith 
and kin who in succeeding generations and 
centuries followed them, Time came when 
the founders of New England, Pilgrims 
and Puritans, the pioneers of Virginia and 
Maryland, Cavalier and Catholic, could ex- 
tend the hand of welcome to those who 
landed on these shores and, in the words 
of Joseph, say: ‘‘God sent us before you 
to preserve life.’? Here, in a strange 
land, they found institutions not unlike 
those in the land of their fathers; in 
Churches with their accustomed faith and 
order they could unite in worship; and in 
social institutions, that were pervaded by 
the spirit of their homes and_ schools 
across the sea, they could dwell in peace 
and work with joy. Though an ocean 
rolled between two continents they felt 
themselves at ‘‘home’’ because others had 
been sent, and had labored, before them 
and they entered into their labors. The 
diversity of bloods and creeds blended 
more and more in the unity of a new 
race, 


Two hundred and more years ago new 
groups came, in the old paths, from the. 
Rhinelands of Germany, from the Cantons 
of Switzerland, and an influential minor- 
ity from the lowlands of Holland and from 
the hills and vales of France. They set- 
tled in Penn’s Woods—the asylum of 
Quaker and Mennonite, of Tunker and 
Schwenkfelder, They were the descend- 
ants of the Reformers of Switzerland, 
Zwingli and Calvin. They bore the marks 
of toil and of sore trials and tribulation. 
They brought with them more than the 
scant possessions that they carried in 
chests and bundles, something indefinable, 
intangible, invisible pulsated in their 
hearts and coursed in their blood. It was 
the faith of their Fathers which was more 
precious than silver and gold. They sang 
the German chorals, they read the Ger- 
man prayer books, they pondered the Ger- 
man Bible, they were bound into fellow- 
ship by social customs that had become 
sacred from centuries of usage. 


Here, like the pioneers of other nations 
and other Churches, they laid the founda- 
tions of homes and congregations and com- 
munities, cherished the traditions of the 
Old World, gradually became an organic 
part of the New—giving and taking, en- 
riching and enriched. 


The time came in the 19th century, from 
1825-1885, when they too could stretch out 
the hand of welcome to those who migrated 
from the Fatherland, and in the words of 
Joseph say: ‘‘God sent us before you to 
preserve life.’? In a now prosperous’ na- 
tion, in which were many things strange 
to the men and women of Germany and 
Switzerland, they found a congenial fel- 
lowship, in home and Church and com- 


munity, with the Reformed Church in the 


United States, once known as the German 
Reformed Church in the United States of 
America. In the Middle States and in 
the states of the Middle West, they set- 
tled. Through the portals of the Reformed 
Chureh, the Church of their Fathers and 
ours, they and their children were brought 
into contact with the spirit and life of 
America. They, too, brought with them 
more than their trunks could hold—the 
rich culture of the Rhine and the Alps. 
They have become vital parts of this Re- 
public and have made valuable contribu- 
tions, decade after decade, to the religion, 
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the scholarship, and the wealth of the 
United States. 


The source of migration to America 
changed toward the close of the 19th cen- 
tury. Men no longer came from the lands 
of western Europe bordering on the Atlan- 
tie and the Rhine; they began to come in 
ever-growing numbers from the shores of 
the Mediterranean and the banks of the 
Danube. The Near East approached and 
mingled with the Far West. They were 
not Teutons, not Celts, not Anglo-Saxons, 
One might have repeated with some ap- 
prehension the words of Kipling: 


‘QO the East is East and the West is West, 
and never the twain shall meet.’’ 


They differed from us in race, in language, 
in temperament, in political and religious 
traditions; yet time proved that the unity 
of the races is deeper than the diversity. 
Again, with Kipling, one could say, with 
profound satisfaction: 


‘«There is neither East nor West, border, 
breed, nor birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, 
though they came from the ends 
of the earth.’’ 


Among others pioneers came from Hungary 
the home of Kossuth, a small land but 
a great people. Among them were mem- 
bers of the Reformed Church whose fa- 
thers were true to their faith since the 
age of the Reformation—men who knew 
what it meant to enter the Kingdom 
through great tribulation. True, they dif- 
fered from us. We could not understand 
their speech; their ways seemed strange 
to us. But, again, the Reformed Church 
in the United States extended the hand of 
welcome to men and women from a far-off 
land and, in the words of Joseph, said: 
‘“God sent us before you to preserve life.’’ 
We discovered that, in a different tongue, 
they sang the same psalms, offered the 
same prayers, proclaimed the same Gos- 
pel. They were. our brothers, brothers be- 
cause they were human, because they were 
Christian, because they were Reformed; 
and, in the words of the Catechism which 
they and we prize so highly, we found our 
common ‘‘comfort in life and in death’’ 
in the assurance ‘‘that we belong to our 
faithful Savior Jesus Christ.’’ 


The hand of Christian brotherhood the 
ministers and members of the Hungarian 
Reformed Church cordially accepted—now 
more than 30,000 souls, men, women and 
children. As years pass and as we work 
together, the unity of spirit is growing 
and our common faith and love in Christ 
Jesus become manifest in mutual work for 
Him and His Church. 


The Reformed Church in the United 
States freely gave what it achieved in two 
centuries of work, service and sacrifice, to 
the members of the Reformed Church of 
Hungary who came to dwell in America, 
We opened wide to their youth the doors 
of our schools, academies, colleges, semi- 
nari¢s. Their congregation share the 


rights and privileges of our Synods and 
our institutions of benevolence; they are 
invited to work with us through our 
Boards, at home and abroad; they are 
part owners of our publications and our 
Church Building. 


We are not proud, however, for what we 
are able to give, the help we can render 
you; we rejoice rather for what you bring 
to us—you, the offspring of a great people, 
great in art, science, philosophy, statesman- 
ship, religion; great in the eternal values 
that make for an abiding civilization and 
that continue when time is no more. No 
Church can receive thirty thousand souls 
into its fellowship, no nation hundreds of 
thousands of citizens into its boundaries, 
without being greatly enriched. This I 
say with all the more confidence since I 
have seen your picturesque landscapes with 
its hills and valleys, its rivers and lakes, 
its villages, towns and cities. I have 
sailed on the majestic Danube and in the 
evening twilight I have heard your youths 
and maidens sing your folk songs with a 
melody and a pathos which thrilled my 
whole being. I have bathed in Lake Bal- 
laton whose shores are covered with a web 
of rich romance woven in the course of a 
thousand years. I have wandered through 
streets of your capital city, Budapest, a 
center of art and science and culture; I 
have caught a glimpse of your boys and 
girls in school— bright, eager, buoyant, 
courteous childhood, the hope of the fu- 
ture. I have spoken in one of your 
Churches on a Sunday morning to more 
than twelve hundred people and never have 
I faced a more devout, reverent, and at- 
tentive audience. I have been a guest at 
one of your national festivals and I saw 
the glory of your past and present, in the 
dignity, grace and beauty of your nation’s 
manhood and womanhood of every social 
degree. I enjoyed the hospitality of your 
homes and know in part the secret springs 
of your national life that flow from the 
heart as well as from the altar. I said 
farewell to my generous hosts with the 
conviction that Hungary still lives; its 
golden age is not in the past but in the 
future. It has new contributions to make 
to humanity. Let us rejoice in the Hun- 
garian heritage that has been brought to 
the Reformed Church in the United States 
through its sons and daughters for these 
last thirty years. 


At a moment like this one beholds the 
gray streaks of the dawn of a new day 
on earth. On all the continents our states- 
men and churchmen are seeking a new 
relation among men in politics and reli- 
gion. We are at the close of the era of 
nationalism and denominationalism. For 
the past centuries the nations lived inde- 
pendent of one another. Each strove to 
enlarge its borders and enrich its coffers 
by conquest from the other. It was the 
time of competition, The Churches grew 
in numbers by proselyting, the one from 
the other. Competition, not service, was 
the law of life of the denomination. We 
hail with hope the efforts that are now 
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made for a new internationalism and a 
new interdenominationalism—not the re- 


storation of the uniformity of Catholicism 
and imperialism, but the advent of an 
age when authority will leave room for 
freedom and freedom will respect author- 
ity, when there will be unity with divers- 
ity, when the large groups and the small 
groups will have free course to develop 
their lives, and, having made them will 
give them for the welfare of humanity. 
Co-operation, not competition, among 
Churches and states will be the law of life 
in the coming time. Men are beginning 
to see something greater than their na- 
tion, something greater than their Church, 
something for which each nation and 
Church must ultimately live and labor— 
humanity in the spirit of Christianity. We 
have a United States of America; we are 
seeking a United States of Europe; we 
are looking forward in hope to a United 
States of the World. 


This vision of young men can be wrought 
into life, this dream of old men can come 
true, not alone by national and ecclesi- 
astical diplomacy. We need personal con- 
tact between nations and Churches, be- 
tween leaders and people; we need this in 
the large as on this occasion we have it 
in the small. Spiritual possessions can be 
conveyed from nation to nation, from 
Church to Church, not by mere touch of 
the hand nor by outward transfer as heir- 
looms are given in a casket from one gen- 
eration to the other; but by the touch of 
hearts, 


We have found rich benefit and deep 
satisfaction in the Hungarian students who 
have been in these institutions and have 
proved themselves worthy of the land from 
which they or their parents have come. 
We are deeply indebted to the intelligent 
leadership and the unstinted labors of 
Prof. Toth for the cause which he repre- 
sents, This festive occasion is the con- 
summation of the close co-operation of 
leaders of your Church and ours for forty 
years, 


Through the visit of our honored guest, 
the Bishop of Budapest, of the ministers 
and members of the Hungarian Classes of 
our Church, to our city and schools, we 
trust the Hungarian Reformed Church and 
people will know a little better the Re- 
formed Church in the United States, and 
we, who have been life-long members of 
the Reformed Church in the United States, 
will know a little better the Hungarian 
Reformed Church. And to know one an- 
other a little better means to love one an- 
other a little more. 

When you, sir, sail out of the harbor of 
the City of New York toward your native 
land, may you have favorable winds and 
waves and may you carry with you far 
more than words can tell—the greetings 
of the Reformed Church in the’ United 
States to the Reformed Church in Hun- 
gary. God bless Hungary! God bless the 
Reformed Church in Hungary! God bless 
the Reformed Church in the United States! 
God bless America! 


By the Rev. H. D. McKeenan, the Abbey Church, Huntingdon, Pa. 


“Thou Crownest the Year with Thy Goodness’—Psalm 65 


Once again the journeying days have 
brought us to October, with its mellow 
sun, silvery mists and golden fruitfulness. 
If like Lowell, young poets and painters 
glorify spring, richer and maturer minds 
are wont to celebrate October as the month 
of bounty and of blessing. These fruits 
and flowers are tokens of God’s disinter- 
ested love and unwearied goodness. They 
speak the language of fulfillment, of 


pledges more than kept and of the in- 
effable glory which shines through the 
gloom and lights with unearthly lustre the 
souls of good men and loving women who 
slowly but serenely descend the stairways 
of life’s western piazza. 

The poet who described autumn as 
‘melancholy days, the saddest of the 
year,’’?’ may have been revealing his own 
experience but he was not descriptive of 


feelings of the unnumbered multitudes 
whose maturer years have brought vision, 
gratitude and appreciation such as youth 
and middle-age have never known. ‘‘I 
used to wonder a little,’’? says Irving 
Bacheller, ‘‘at the serene faith of the old. 
I wonder no more. I can see that the day 
is far spent, and I begin to feel the seren- 
ity of faith which once excited my wonder. 
I feel, more and more, like one going 
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home!’’ Mr. A. 8. M. Hutchinson in his 
fine book, ‘‘if Winter Comes,’’ devotes a 
central passage to the meaning and mes- 
sage of October. October, says the au- 
thor, is not so much a doorway to winter 
as it is a preparation for spring. ‘October 
represents the husbandry of power to build 
and burst again.’’ Autumn’s message is 
not, ‘‘Take down; it is done;’’ but rather, 
‘“‘Take down; it is beginning!’’ October, 
in human life and love, as in the realm of 
ripened fruits and golden grain, suggests 
the graceful surrender of the outer and 
outworn elements of life, a happy and cre- 
ative retreat upon hidden resources, a bet- 
ter understanding of life’s true and abid- 
ing values, of friendships that have stood 
every wind and rain of life’s summertime 
and of the vision which leads beyond the 
quiet rest of winter to the fadeless beauty 
of eternal springtime. 

Why is it that men and women fail in 
their appreciation of autumn? Why do they 
prefer June to October? It must be be- 
cause they love expectancy more than ful- 
fillment and the experience of arrival bet- 
ter than departure. The emblem of spring 
is the tender bride. The emblem of sum- 
mer is the strong man. The emblem of 
autumn is the sage, the scholar and, the 
saint. And would the world not starve 
in more and deeper ways than one —if 
autumn did not come? Beautiful as is 
the golden-fingered dawn, yet more beau- 
tiful are the mellow tints of sunset. Pro- 
phetie as are the buds of June, more pro- 
phetic still are the falling fruits and 
flowers or October. He who stands amid 
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the fruits and flowers and ripened grains 
of October and asks the earth to teach 


him will learn many secrets. He will hear 
the Divine Voice whispering and saying, 
‘*Autumn is not the end. Autumn is the 
beginning! The secret of the oak is not 
in the aging tree itself but in the fallen 
acorn, ‘’he greatness of man is not in his 
strength nor in his possessions but in his 
soul, that like the acorn, is aching with an 
immortal hope!’ 

Of course, there is a sense of sadness in 
October days—a feeling somewhat akin to 
that of the graduate at Commencement 
time or of some dear, true friend who is 
compelled to say goodbye. Nevertheless, 
the actual spirit of autumn is not that of 
mournful reverie but rather that of happy 
revelry. Looking toward his own depar- 
ture, Charles Kingsley said, ‘‘God forgive 
me if I am wrong, but I look forward to 
it with an intense and reverent curiosity.’’ 
And there is a fine insight behind the 
words of that strange African adventurer, 
Trader Horn—‘‘ Aye, you can sure stand on 
your own spear when you’ve learned to 
say goodbye and say it elear.’’ After 
all, if there were no completions there 
could be no new beginnings; if we did not 


sometime say, ‘‘Good-night,’’ we could 
never say, ‘‘Good-morning! ’”’ 
Our mountains and valleys are more 


beautiful now than at any time of the 
year. The Angel of Autumn and Harvest 
is beautiful beyond words. Spring is a 
reserved and conservative artist who paints 
each leaf and flower with delicate work- 
manship, but Autumn flings whole pots of 
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paint about in wildest carelessness. The 
ash trees have donned their evening robes 
of blue and russet and the sugar maples 
flame like searlet torches. The gold and 
crimson colors reserved by spring for tu- 
lips and roses are now splashed on the 
brambles and hedges until every common 
bush is aflame and some old creeper-covered 
house down a lane blushes like a sunset. 

Not otherwise is it with men and 
women, There is no scholar so wise as 
the aged seer. There is no Christian so 
godly as the aged saint. There is no love 
so beautiful as the love of men and women 
who, having walked the way of the linked 
arm and the understanding heart, stand 
serenely happy in the afterglow of day. 
These are they of whom Douglas Malloch 
was thinking when he wrote: 


‘As I grow old it seems that I grow old 
as grows the westward sky 
When day is coming to its close: 
For life takes on a tint of rose 
I had not known in life’s hot noon, 
Now in the night that comes so soon 
I see new stars I had not seen, 
A surer faith, a peace serene, 
As I grow old. 


‘As I grow old the winds of life 
Die down, the hate, the hurt, the strife. 
The waters calm, the waves are still, 
I want no triumph, wish no ill 
To any man. Now from my heart 
The ancient angers all depart, 
New friends I know, new songs are sung, 
New joys are mine—yes, I grow young 
As I grow old!’’ . 


In Defense of A Friend 


One of the most distressing things I 
know is that in spite of the numberless 
times the commonly accepted opinion re- 
garding the character of Mary Magdalene 
has been shown to be without Seriptural 
basis, even scholars of our own day persist 
in dishonoring the memory of this woman. 

So in the otherwise excellent article en- 
titled, ‘‘Effeetive Preaching,’’ in the 
‘“Messenger’’ of July 11, 1929, the writer 
quotes Bishop MecConnell’s statement, that 
Christ ‘‘calls Peter ‘a man of rock’ when 
there is no outward appearance of the man 
of rock in the man.” It is not the advice 
of the bishop that I object to, but the 
commonly accepted opinion regarding 
Peter, which strange to say, I met three 
times in a few days, implied in the sen- 
tence, that Peter was a vacillating man, 
‘‘when there is no outward appearance of 
the man of rock in the man.’’ It is the 
same idea that is expressed in ‘‘the con- 
sistently inconsistent Peter,’’? and makes 
me feel that we have too many blind 
spots in our eyes. To such as believe that 
there is ‘‘nothing of the man of rock’? 
visible in Peter, I suggest that they open 
their eyes; and then they will see that 
with two exceptions the entire New Testa- 
ment gives us nothing but the picture of 
a rock. 

Scene One. Andrew leads his brother to 
Christ. Unfortunately we have no word 
or act of Peter recorded, only the state- 
ment by Christ that he was looking at a 
rock. Christ could not see what was not 
there. Was it perhaps in that straight- 
forward, searching look which Peter gave 
to the man declared to be the Expected 
One, that Christ saw something of his 
steadfastness? Besides, a man bent on sal- 
vation is indicated by his first following 
John and then the Christ; certainly he was 
a persistent searcher. 


Scene Two. Christ challenges him to 
give up a reasonably remunerative busi- 
ness, and Peter and Andrew ‘‘straightway 
left the nets, and followed Him,’’ a ven- 
ture fraught with more than even chances 


By Paut E. Ketuer 


that he would have to sacrifice his life 
when once the Roman government knew 
what this Galilean prophet was up to. 
Would a timid man, warm today and cold 
tomorrow, take such a risk? Not unless 
human nature acted up differently in those 
days. 

Scene Three. ‘‘Master, we toiled all 
night, and took nothing: but at Thy word 
I will let down the nets.’’ ‘‘No fisher- 
man who knows his business will think 
of catching anything at the shore in 
the morning, when the deep at night 
netted him nothing,’’ is the way some 
little fellow trying to make believe he is 
a master of the art would have replied. 
But when a strong man meets a stronger 
man, in whom he reposes great confidence, 
then he summons his waning strength to 
a mighty effort in obedience to one whom 
he trusts: not enthusiastic today, and 
‘“lack of confidence’’ the next. 


Scene Four. ‘‘Lord, if it be Thou, bid 
me come to Thee upon the water.’’ Here 
there is something of presumption, but it 
was begotten by Christ’s many and mar- 
velous miracles and is an evidence that 
Peter was beginning to expect almost 
anything at the hand of his Master. It 
is a sublime trust he is manifesting here, 
which the incipient opposition of Herod 
and the rulers could not make Peter lose 
for the man who was daily growing on 
him. He believed what he saw and heard, 
and was not affected by the doubts and 
denials of others based on lack of knowl- 
edge of Christ. 

Scene Five. Peter’s great confession 
was an almost unbelievable thing. Think 
of a Jew after the exile saying what 
Peter said, ‘‘Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.’’ Blasphemy! That 
assertion by Christ Himself before His 
Jewish judges is what cost Him His life. 
But Peter believed the evidence presented 
to his own eyes and ears for nearly two 
years, and felt that it was God Himself 
who emboldened him to so regard the man 
who was unlike any other man he had ever 


seen or heard. A weakling might have 
had the same divine influences working at 
his heart, but nothing but a rocklike man 
could find courage enough to let such an 
expression of his conviction escape from 
his lips. 

Scene Six. ‘‘Lord, this shall never be 
unto Thee’’—not as long as my right arm 
remains unparalyzed. Not merely faith, 
but the readiness to serve the one in whom 
he had such confidence, no matter what 
the price might be. The subsequent rebuke 
of the Master does not imply that Peter 
is not of rocklike character, but shows 
that loyalty and an understanding of the 
divine plan are not always found in the 
same man, 


Scene Seven. Putting up three tabern- 
acles for three persons then present, Peter 
could conceive of no greater joy and satis- 
faction than to abide in the neighborhood 
of three such personages. He was taken 
up on the mountain because even Christ 
found courage radiating from the presence 
of this warm-hearted fisherman, A par- 
donable bit of selfishness, 


Scene Eight. Generous man that he was, 
Peter wonders whether it would not be con- 
sidered great generosity if one forgave a 
senseless offender seven times. He him- 
self evidently was willing to go that far. 
What a wonderful world this would be, if 
all of us were as liberal as Peter sug- 
gested being on that day! lLongsuffering ~ 
patience is certainly rocklike, 


Scene Nine. If the rich man could ob- 
tain the kingdom of heaven only by sur- 
rendering his vast wealth, what might they 
expect who had not such great riches to 
offer, but had at least left all they had 
to follow him? It is not as selfish as it 
appears. They had been led to think that 
the kingdom was for all the children of 
Israel, rich and poor alike; but now it 
began to appear that only immense wealth 
can pay the entrance fee. Christ’s reply 
was intended to comfort and reassure these 
men, who were facing all the growing op- 
position which Christ Himself was encoun- 
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tering. There might have been a ‘‘walk- 
out,’’? if Peter had not been rocklike in his 


makeup. 

Scene Ten. The feet washing before the 
Supper. The valet of a justly famous 
Englishman could not see why people 


made such a fuss about his very ordinary 
employer. But Peter knew a great man 
when he saw him. To refuse to have his 
feet washed by the Master indicated that 
Peter had a real sense of the fitness of 
things. When he was told that he could 
have no part in the Kingdom otherwise, he 
says in effect: ‘‘Then by all means go 
ahead and do it, tho IT cannot fathom 
this peculiar reversal of the ordinary forms 
of etiquette.’’? Again his strength scores. 

Scene Eleven. ‘‘ Whither I go, ve cannot 
come.’’? ‘Lord, why cannot I follow Thee 
even now? I will lay down my life for 
Thee.’’ Had they not seen Judas depart? 
Peter felt that now, if ever, was the time 
for them not to let Him out of their sight. 
Deserted by most people, with a guard of 
eleven —two swords between them; the 
traitor scurrying on his way to the traitor- 
ous rulers. Humanly speaking, Christ 
needed His trusties around Him, Peter will 
stick by his Master. Not even the an- 
nounecement of his speedy denial can repel 
him and induce him to desert Him whom 
Peter regarded as none other’ than 
Heaven’s appointed Deliverer. Mark wel! 
what Christ says to them all in this scene. 
Luke 22:36. ‘‘And he that hath none (a 
purse with money in it), let him sell his 
cloak, and buy a sword.’’ Does that not 
look like a challenge for His followers to 
display their loyalty by something more 
than lip service? 

Scene Twelve. The Garden of Gethse- 
mane. Even Christ realized that it was 
physical limitations that led to their slum- 
ber, not cowardice. Peter and the rest 
were all near at hand. When the attack 
came, Peter’s sword was heard swishing 
through the air in proof of the fact that 
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he was not weak nor fickle. What if they 
were outnumbered a hundred to one! ‘‘ Put 
up thy sword!’’ ‘Buy a sword!’’ What 
is a poor mortal, who cannot fathom the 
mind of the Eternal, to do under such 
seemingly conflicting orders? Peter—not 
to be deflected from his loyalty—stands 
by; aye, he follows into the very camp 
of the enemy. 
Scene Twelve. 


The fatal hour! On this 


ON HIS BREAST 


If John could lean on Jesus’ heart, 
I, too, may find that rest; 

Has He not told in His own Word, 
‘*My Way is always best?’’ 


If John could gain that vision grand, 
While walking in His way, 

I, too, can gain that ‘‘bliss divine,’’ 
I know He lives today. 


If John could feel the Lord’s great 
love, 
And His dear face could see, 


I, too, may hold ‘‘communion 
sweet’ ’— 


For He, my Lord, loves me! 


—M. D. T. 


one scene is Peter’s reputation for weak- 
ness built. It was Peter’s zero hour; but 
it was only his unflinching devotion and 
readiness to die for his Master that 
brought him there. His mind was _ short- 
cireuited by his utter inability to under- 
stand why a man should summon followers 
and then order them not to lift a finger 
in defense of his cause. There He was, 
ready to share the fate of his Lord. He 
had disclaimed being a disciple three times, 
when the cock, for the second time, 
crowed. The Master turned his kindly eye 


upon him at that moment, and Peter ‘‘came 
to.’’ His rush out into the street was not 
cowardice, but fathomless disappointment 
at his own disloyal act. 

Scene Thirteen. We pass over the Easter 
morning scene and look at the one heside 
Galilee. Was there ever a more thorough 
going testing of a man? Was Christ Him 
self satisfied with the replies? His three 
questions were met by three osseverations, 
the last one challenging the very omnis 
cience of Christ to disprove it, not in 
insolence, but desperate sincerity. The 
task which He assigns to Peter is proof 
positive that Christ Himself regarded 
Peter’s loyalty to Him as unquestionable. 
Even the pre-announcement of the denial 
contains the assertion that this momen 
tarily weak disciple would have the task 
of strengthening his fellow-apostles, surely 
not the fit task of the weakest among 
them! He is assured that in the future 
all his self-will will he subjected to God’s 
will, even when it leads to His death. 

All this happened before Pentecost, and 
only on one occasion did he register weak- 
ness. His true Judge was willing to ac- 
knowledge that in spite of that deed He 
knew the impetuous fisherman to be an un- 
shakable rock. He was that from the very 
moment he began to follow Christ, and to 
say that ‘‘there is no outward appearance 
of a rock in the man’’ is to misunder- 
stand what Seripture says about the finest 
man among the 12, according to Christ’s 
own estimate. 

This article has been written in full 
sympathy with Bishop MeConnell’s sugges- 
tion ‘‘to strike a positive note in preach- 
ing,’’ and to help in eradicating a very 
unfair estimate of a man who would not 
let his own act of disloyalty, in a moment 
of bafflement, divert him from allegiance 
to the Master whom he loved intensely. 
‘*Thou shalt not hear false witness against 
thy neighbor.’’ 

Yochow City, Hunan, China. 


The New Catawba College 


(Address of Rey. H. A. FesperMAN on occasion of Dr. Hoke’s fifth anniversary as president of the College, 


The New Catawba College had its real 
beginning with the meeting of General 
Synod in Hickory in 1923. An 8. O. S. 
call in the form of an overture was pre- 
sented by the Classis of North Carolina to 
the highest body of the Church. There 
was indeed little of optimism in the over- 
ture. It stated frankly that unless help 
in a large way could be had, Catawba 
College, after a history of seventy-two 
. years, would be compelled to close her 
doors. 

In answer to this overture the General 
Synod took the following action: 

“‘To permit this College to die is un- 
thinkable—Synod pledges its moral and fi- 
nancial support to Catawba College, so 
vital to the life and growth of our denomi- 
nation in the South, asking our pastors to 
open their pulpits as soon as possible to 
its representatives, pledging with our men 
and women of means to consider it as a 
place of most fruitful investment. It goes 
without saying that in the development 
of the institution into a standard ‘A” 
grade College, the physical requirements 
as to buildings and equipment must be 
fully and adequately met.’’ 

It is a matter of record that the College 
temporarily closed her doors for two years, 
1923-1925, reopening her doors after re- 
moval to Salisbury in September, 1925, in 
the building acquired during the interim. 
Dr. Elmer R. Hoke had. been elected to 
the presidency of the College and began 
his term of service Sept. 1, 1924. Sub- 
sequent to his election a campaign for 
funds, three-fold in nature, was put on in 


a 
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Salisbury and Rowan County, in the Clas- 
sis of North Carolina and in the Chureh in 
the North. This campaign was an out- 
standing success, resulting in the ultimate 
subscription of approximately $400,000. 
The Administration Building was com- 
pleted, and contract let for the erection 
of the Girls’ Dormitory. There was great 
rejoicing among the College authorities 
and the people of North Carolina when the 
New Catawba College opened her doors on 
Sept. 14, 1925, with an enrollment of 127. 
In sixty days from the time of the open- 
ing of the College, after a visit by the 
proper state authorities, the institution 
was placed on the ‘‘A’’ grade list of 
colleges in the state. The opinion had 
been voiced by Classis and Synod that we 
should have an ‘‘A’’ grade institution or 
none. But to be accredited by the state 
in sixty days after the opening of the 
College was more than the most optimistic 
expected. 

Five years have passed. What do we 
find after this period of work and saecri- 
fice? 

Five years ago there was one building 
incomplete on a campus of forty acres. 
Today there are eight buildings, all com- 
plete and fully equipped according to 
latest standards for modern educational 
work. The land acreage has increased 
from forty to eighty acres, the campus has 
been graded, the athletic field put in shape 
and substantial stands built. 

Five years ago, there was a very small 
endowment fund; today, there is in hand 
$302,012 and $270,368.28 in unpaid pledges 


for the endowment fund. The total assets 
of the College today amount to $1,040,458. 

The laboratory facilities of the College 
are outstanding in the South. There are 
17,000 volumes in the library. Catawba 
is one of the two Colleges in the state hav- 
ing more than one pipe organ. She is one 
of the few Colleges in the state having 
separate Home Economic and Music 
buildings. 

The last year of the old Catawba there 
were 53 students in the collegiate depart- 
ment. The first year of the New Catawba 
there were 127. Last year there were 338, 
with a graduating class of 50, three times 
as large as any class ever graduated from 
Catawba College. In addition there were 
228 in the Summer School, and 407 in the 
Extension department. Excluding all du- 
plicate names, 889 different persons re- 
ceived instruction in Catawba College last 
year. 

Five years ago there was no faculty, 
Today the faculty numbers 33, all of whom 
are experts in their particular fields. <A 
larger percentage of the faculty of 
Catawba ‘College hold graduate degrees, 
than the faculties of any other institution 
in the state. Many have marveled how 
such a strong array of men and women 
could be brought together in so short a 
time. 

The national average of increase in en- 
rollment in educational institutions is 2 
per cent; in North Carolina the average is 
6 percent; Catawba’s average is 27 per 
cent. The first year of the New Catawba 
the enrollment was 127; the second year 
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244; the third year 268; the fourth year 
338, and this year already 350 have en- 
rolled with more to come. 

What about the financial support during 
this period? The Church-at-large, the 
Classis of North Carolina, Salisbury and 
Rowan County, all have given splendid 
financial support to the institution. Salis- 
bury and Rowan County over-subscribed 
a quota of $150,000; the Classis of North 
Carolina subseribed a like amount and the 
Church in the North made subscriptions 
totaling approximately $200,000. 

The girls’ dormitory, known as Zartman 
Hall, was the gift of the W. M. S. of 
General Synod,, which cost approximately 
$45,000. A gift of $25,000 was received 
from the Duke Foundation; the Classis of 
North Carolina gave her note for $50,000. 
The annual income in apportionment from 
Potomae and General Synods approximate 
$17,000. 

Too much praise cannot be given to 
Salisbury and Rowan County for the splen- 
did way in which they have rallied to 
Catawba during this five year period. The 
College draws 200 students annually from 
Rowan County alone. Men and women 
of Salisbury have given largely of time, 
effort and means to bring the College to 
its present splendid position. 

Who have been outstanding personali- 
ties in this splendid five-year achievement? 
The members of the Board of Trustees cer- 
tainly have all been outstanding in their 


contributions of both time and money 
under the leadership of their energetic 
chairman, Mr. Edgar Whitener. The Board 
of Trustees themselves subscribed to the 
College between sixty and seventy thou- 
sand dollars. They have taken the lead in 
this wonderful building program both by 
precept and example and almost to a man 
have given sacrificially. 

There are two men, however, that I wish 
especially to mention as having played a 
large part in this five-year progressive 
program. The first is the efficient presi- 
dent, Dr. Elmer R. Hoke. His has been 
the responsibility of seeing through the 
program of growth during the five years. 
He has been everlastingly on the job from 
the time he assumed the presidency to the 
present time. He has been the hidden 
genius back of the phenomenal progress 
ever in evidence. He has had courage, 
backed with faith, in the future of 
Catawba College. To him belongs much 
of the credit for the present condition and 
standing of this historic institution. Dur- 
ing this period he has thought only in 
terms of Catawba College and her future 
welfare. By virtue of his accomplish- 
ments during this period, today is quite 
largely Dr. Hoke’s day. Yet what has 
been accomplished is but prophetic of 
what is yet to come to Catawba under his 
wise leadership. 

'The other personality referred to a mo- 
ment ago is none other than that outstand- 


ing layman in the Reformed Church, Elder 
J. T. Hedrick. Mr. Hedrick was in many 
respects the life-saver of the institution 
during that critical period prior to the 
opening in the new location. We have 
heard that money talks. But what money 
says when it does talk is of far greater 
importance. He it was that put up $150,- 
000 of personal collateral to secure the 
necessary loan to get the institution started 
again in 1925, He was the chairman of 
the Building Committee and of the Finance 
Committee during this first period. He 
gave of his time and money to make this 
College go when time and money counted 
most. His, likewise, was the largest single 
subscription made during the campaign for 
funds. His wide business experience has 
been gladly given to the institution. 

We can but pay this slight tribute to 
these two men on this occasion. Time will 
not allow us to mention other personalities 
who have also given largely of their 
means and time to the building of an ever 
greater Catawba. 

The College today is living within its 
income. It has perhaps more largely the 
heart of the Church than any other insti- 
tution of the Reformed Church. Ten states 
are represented in the present freshman 
class. 

Five great years have just gone by for 
this institution but it is the faith of every 
loyal friend of Catawba that ‘‘the best 
is yet to be.’’ 


A Letter From London 


By ALBert DAwsoNn 


(A Rewarding Interpretation of Men and Events Across the Sea) 


Unity and Union 

On returning from the meeting of the 
Continuation Committee of the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order at Lausanne, 
the Rev. M. E. Aubrey, secretary of the 
Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ive- 
land, emphasizes the distinction between 
Unity and Union. It is better, he says, 
to have the former without the latter than 
vice versa. ‘‘ Yet it is true that anything 
like complete Unity without some outward 
expression of it in the life and organiza- 
tion of the Church is unthinkable. Prog- 
ress may be slow, and none of us may 
live to see a World Union of Churches, 
unless we are forced to it by some world- 
wide attack (and that is not impossible) 
upon the Christian faith and morality.’’ 
A Commission of Scholars (called the 
Theological Committee) has been formed 
under the chairmanship of the bishop of 
Gloucester to examine, as scholars, the his- 
torical and theological questions underly- 
ing the divergencies of Lausanne, and at 
Mr. Aubrey’s request the Conference read- 
ily consented to invite a Baptist to join 
that small committee. Mr. Aubrey bears 
testimony to the ‘‘worth and loveliness’’ 
of the Christian fellowship at the meet- 
ing, saying: ‘‘It is one of those things 
of ultimate value, like the light, which 
none can appreciate who has not experi- 
enced them. We were astonishingly dif- 
ferent, indeed the cynic could easily make 
merry over our strange assortment, but 
we could not doubt that we were one in 
our fundamental experiences of, and devo- 
tion to, the same Lord, and it was worth 
while to go a long way to realize that.’? 


Britain’s Increasing Sobriety 

Statistics show that sobriety steadily in- 
creases in Britain. The convictions for 
drunkenness in 1928 show an astonishing 
fall—from 188,877 in 1913, to 55,642 in 
1928 in England and Wales. The down- 
ward movement has been steadily prog- 
ressing since~1924 when the convictions 
numbered 79,082. In Seotland a similar 
fall has taken place. The medical evi- 
dence of deaths from alcoholism and the 
suffocation of infants from overlying tells 
the same tale. Women have more than 


shared in the improvement. To what is 
the increase of sobriety due? ‘‘The 
Times’’ considers the greatest cause is the 
provision of an ever-increasing number 
of alternatives to the public house, once 
the only form of recreation open to large 
sections of the population. Since the war 
restrictions on the sale of liquor have been 
greatly increased, and it would be dan- 
gerous to relax them. Before the war 
under the influence of good trade intem- 
perance was steadily increasing. The war 
seems to have set a new standard for a 
new generation. As ‘‘The Times’’ re- 
marks, young people, who have never ac- 
quired the habit of drinking to excess and 
who possess an ever-increasing abundance 
of facilities for recreation, are growing up 
and entering upon life. The Bishop of 
London properly points out that much 
credit for the great increase in sobriety 
is due to the efforts of the temperance 
organizations of various kinds for many 
years past. Since the days of the ‘‘Seven 
Men of Preston’’ and the ‘‘Blue Ribbon 
Army’’ organizations of every kind have 
steadily drawn attention to the evils of 
drink; they have urged the needs of licens- 
ing reform on every government, and by 
their extensive propaganda they have been 
instrumental in the formation of a strong 
public opinion which condemns drunken- 
ness and has made effective legislation 
possible. 


Religion and Drama 


The first meeting of the newly formed 
Religious Drama Council recently held in 
London had the advantage of the presence 
of Dr. Fred Eastman, Professor of Reli- 
gious Literature and Drama at Chicago 
Theological Seminary, who described what 
is being done in America in this field. Sir 
Francis Younghusband, who presided, said 
that the Religious Drama Council held 
that through means of the drama _ the 
English people would find a means of ex- 
pressing their deep religious feeling. Dr. 
Eastman stated in the United States three 
large volumes of selected religious plays 
were now available, and they were of such 
quality that the Churches need not be 
ashamed of them, ‘‘In the course of the 


years,’’ said Dr. Eastman, ‘‘we have come 
to see that what makes a play religious 
is not the matter it deals with, but the 
effect it has upon the audience.’’? He de- 
fined religion as ‘‘the creative power which 
a man may grasp, and by which he can 
transform his own life and the life around 
him,’’ and drama as ‘‘the mirror of the 
struggles of the human soul.’’? Therefore, 
they would probably find he said, religion 
at its best and drama at its best working 
together. Were religion and the drama 
going to work together or against each 
other? he asked. A good bit of the 
spiritual history of the century would de- 
pend on the answer given to that question 
during the next few years. ‘‘A bloody 
battle’’ was going on in the theatres to- 
day between a group of men interested in 
revenue alone and another group inter- 
ested in portraying the struggles of the 
human soul. Dr. Eastman pointed out that 
religious drama did not necessarily deal 
with Biblical subjects. Shaw’s ‘‘Saint 
Joan,’’ Sherriff’s ‘‘Journey’s End,’’ and 
Galsworthy’s ‘‘Skin Game’’ were modern 
examples of religious plays. The majority 
of the plays provided for Church use had 
been sadly lacking in technique and soaked 
in propaganda. Dr. Eastman suggested 
that the Churches should organize in such 
a way as to give prompt support to ‘‘plays 
of the better sort,’? and appealed to seri- 
ous dramatists of the theatre to write plays 
for Church use. 


Scientists and Churchmen 


Sir James Jeans, the eminent astron- 
omer, says there is no longer the conflict 
between science and religion. ‘‘Think of 
the antagonisms of the Darwin-Huxley 
days—not so very long ago. All that has 
become a merest echo. Today the scientist 
and Churchman are eager to listen each to 
each, conscious of working towards a mu- 
tual end, if by different methods. The 
theologian wants to know what the sci- 
entist has to say; the scientist realizes 
that while he is entitled to speak of what 
he knows he is not entitled to impose on 
that knowledge a personal dogma or reli- 
gious philosophy. This, too, is a definite 
gain for the good.’’ 
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MEETINGS OF THE SYNODS 


Potomac Synod—October 21, 1929. Hei- 
delberg Church, York, Pa. Rev. W. Sher- 
man Kerschner, D. D., 125 N. Beaver St., 
York, Pa. 


NOTICE 


The Society for the Relief of Ministers 
and their Widows, the oldest benevolent 
institution of the Reformed Church, will 
hold its annual meeting in Heidelberg 
Church, York, Pa., on Monday, Oct. 21, 
1929, at 7 P. M. 


Eugene L. McLean, Secretary. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. Karl H. Beck from Meyersdale, Pa., 
to Yochow City, Hunan, China. 

Rey. Melvin E. Beck from North Can- 
ton, Ohio, to 2654 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Tl. 

Rev. Geo. F. Gaerttner from Dawson, 
Nebr., to 1079 Kensington Ave., Buffalo, 
N. Y., after Nov. 1, 1929. 

Rev. M. M. Noacker from General Deliv- 
ery to 719 South Fulton Street, Salisbury, 
Nac 

Rey. Stephen Virag from Hast Chicago 
to 727 Hohman Street, Hammond, Ind. 


In Solomon’s Church, Macungie, Pa., Rev. 
L. G. Beers, pastor, Holy Communion serv- 
ices were held Oct. 13. Harvest Home was 
celebrated Sept. 8. Offering, $165.53. The 
pastor organized a catechetical class on 
Oct. 12, for confirmation on Palm Sunday. 

Grace Church, Washington, D. C., Rev. 
Dr. H. H. Ranek, pastor, held its Harvest 
Home Festival Oct. 6. Rally Day was ob- 
served in the S. S. on Oct. 6. Holy Com- 
munion Oct, 13. 


Wooster Ave. Church, Akron, O., Rev. 
E. E. Zechiel, pastor, observed Holy Com- 
munion Oct. 13. Rally Day was held 
Oct. 6. 

A good friend from Seven Valleys, Pa., 
writes: ‘‘I could not do without the 
‘“Messenger’.’’ We cannot help wishing 
that all Reformed Church people, whether 
in valleys or on mountains, would feel the 
same way about it. 

Mr. Harry E. Paisley, treasurer of the 
Reading Railway Company, and one of the 
best known laymen of the Reformed 
Church, was elected president of the Penn- 
sylvania State, Sabbath School Association 
at its 67th anniversary held in Williams- 
port, Pa. 

A Congregational pastor from Iowa is 
kind enough to write: ‘‘May I express my 
deep appreciation of the most excellent 
magazine you are giving us. It is one of 
the best things coming to my desk and I 
am reading it with great delight and 
profit.’’ 

In Memorial Church, York, Pa., Dr. E. O. 
Keen, pastor, Rally Day services will be 
held Oct. 20. The speaker of the day will 
be Rey. Nevin CG. Harner, teacher of Chris- 
tian Education in Lancaster Theological 
Seminary. Oct. 27 will be Communion 
Sunday. 

The China Travel and Repair Fund 
amounts to nearly $3,000. The new cur- 
rency bills are being sent to the treasurer 
of the Board for this purpose. These con- 
tributions are very much appreciated by 
the members of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

In the Conyngham, Pa., Charge, Rev. 
Perry L. Smith, pastor, Holy Communion 
was observed Oct. 6 and 13. The Church 
School of Christ Church recently sub- 


scribed to the ‘‘International Journal of 
Religious Edueation’’ for its officers and 
teachers, ‘i 


| 

In First Church, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Rey. Edward KF. Evemeyer, officiating, 
October has been designated as Rally 


Month, and November as Loyalty Month. 
Rally Day and Holy Communion were cele- 
brated Oct. 6. During the month each 
organization held a rally. On Oct. 23 a 
Church Dinner and Congregational Rally 
will be held. 

One of our good subscribers in the Cum- 
berland Valley is good enough to write: 
“*T do appreciate and enjoy our wonderful 
paper, and after reading it I give it to a 
Presbyterian minister to read every week. 
He, too, appreciates it and values it very 
highly.’’ We are certainly glad to have 
the ‘‘Messenger’’ used in such a way. 

First Church, Greensburg, Pa., recently 
held a Praise and Song Service in which 
one of the numbers was a hymn anthem, 
‘“‘The Poor In Spirit All Are Blest.’’ The 
words of this poem were written by Mr. 
S. G. Ebersole and appeared in the ‘‘ Mes- 
senger’’ of Aug. 8. Mr. William Wentzell 
composed the music. 


In Immanuel Chureh, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Rev. H. L. V. Shinn, pastor, Rally Day 
and Mission Festival were celebrated Oct. 
6. Rev. Melvin E. Beck brought mes- 
sages of great profit. The fall congrega- 
tional meeting was held Oct. 10. The 
Church paid the registration fee of all 
who attended the Five Night Training 
School for Church School workers, held 
Sept. 30-Oct. 4. 

The Martinsburg Pa., Charge, Rey. Vic- 
tor Steinberg, pastor, girded itself to be- 
gin the winter work by holding Rally 
Day services Sept. 29 and Oct. 6. Harvest 


A PRAYER FOR REFORMATION 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1929 


By the Rev. Tertius Van Dyke, 
Pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Washington, Conn. 


O God, our Father, of whom the 
whole family in heaven and on earth 
is named, we pray that Thy Spirit 
may sustain and guide the Church 
Universal in our day and generation. 
Free us from cherishing the memory 
of ancient quarrels, and unite us in 
love of Thy eternal truth. Lest we 
be divided by the pride of various 
opinions and manners, teach us how 
to keep the unity of the spirit in the 
ponds of peace. And forgive us as 
we repent of those things in which 
we have all sinned and come short 
of the glory of God. 

Especially now, as we meditate 
upon the men and events of the 
Reformation, help us gratefully to 
remember the common heritage and 
task uniting ourselves and our Sis- 
ter Churches in Europe. With 
thankfulness and mutual respect en- 
able us to share with them the bless- 
ings which we have received at Thy 
hand, that we and they may fulfill in 
one another that which is lacking in 
each, and that all the disciples of 
the Lord Jesus may know the prom- 
ise of His word: 

‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it un- 
to one of the least of these My 
brethren, ye have done it unto Me.’’ 
Amen. 


Home service was held Oct. 13 in St. 
John’s Church, and will be celebrated in 
Salem Church on Oct. 20. Communion Oct. 
27 and Nov. 3. 

Rally Day was observed at St. John’s 
Church, Bethlehem, Sunday, Oct. 6. The 
speaker was Harry H. Stewart, superin- 
tendent of First Church Sunday School. 
General Superintendent John G. Bechtold 
was in charge. Two young men, members 
of St. John’s, are now in college, Jack 
Reichenbach at State, and Floyd Heller at 
Ursinus. The pastor, Rev. Walter D. Mehr- 
ling, delivered the Rally Day address at 
Bethany Sunday School. 


In Trinity Church, Canton, O., Rev. 
Henry Nevin Kerst, D.D., pastor, the mid- 
week services were resumed Oct. 9. There 
were 32 young people this year who en- 
tered institutions of higher learning. The 
Young People’s Banquet on Sept. 24 was 
a big success, with 75 present. Rally Day 
was observed Oct. 6. Rev. Carey M. Young, 
state director of Young People’s Work, 
spoke at the Church rally. Holy Com- 
munion was administered Oct. 13. 


In the West Manheim Charge, Hanover, 
Pa., Rev. Edwin M. Sando, pastor, Holy 
Communion was observed at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Oct. 6; St. Paul’s, Oct. 13, and will 
be administered at St. David’s Oct. 20, 
and at Bethel Oct. 27. Confirmation took 
place at the preparatory services held on 
the preceding Friday evenings. At St. 
Paul’s and St. David’s, special services 
are being held the week preceding Holy 
Communion, St. Paul’s Male Chorus of 
35 members, and Bethel’s Male Chorus of 
12 members, have added much enjoyment 
on special oceasions. 


Rey. Ralph S. Weiler started his work 
in Grace Church, Jeannette, Pa., on Sept. 
1. He was greeted by a congregation that 
filed the auditorium at the first service. 
The attendance has been showing encour- 
aging progress from Sunday to Sunday. 
Fall Communion was held Oct. 6, with a 
fine attendance and an offering of $450. 
At a recent meeting of the Consistory, 
Miss Dorothy Kealey was elected Church 
secretary, and a Church office was estab- 
lished in the parlor of the Chureh. This 
will be a real step in advance for this 
congregation. ; 


In a letter to Dr. Bartholomew written 
at Honolulu and dated Sept. 29, Rev. Karl 
H. Beck reports quite a group of mission- 
aries on board the S. S. President Harri- 
son, which makes their fellowship very 
congenial. Shortly after leaving San Fran- 
cisco, Rev. Ward Hartman started a ‘‘Get 
Acquainted’? meeting, and as a result the 
missionaries have already enjoyed two very 
interesting addresses: one on The Philip- 
pines, and one on Thibetan Missions, All 
are well. The ship officers do a great deal 
to make everybody comfortable and con- 
tented. 


In St. Peter’s Church, Lancaster, Pa., 
Rev. Charles D. Spotts, pastor, the many 
friends of Sarkis Papajian, who was a 
member of the Church for 9 years, were 
interested in the fact that he was recently 
ordained and installed as pastor of the 
South Bend Charge, Clarion Classis. Dr. 
G. W. Richards and Elder H. R. Omwake 
assisted the pastor at the Holy Communion 
service on Oct. 6. The following reference 
in the Chureh bulletin is appreciated: ‘‘ Are 
you reading the fine articles in the ‘Re- 
formed Church Messenger’? If you are 
not a subscriber, your pastor will be glad 
to assist you in taking advantage of our 
useful Church paper?’’ 
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First Church, Mount Pleasant, Pa., has 
a quantity of used sheets of the Wayside 
Pulpit bulletin service, issued by the Bea- 
con Press, Boston. The sheets are in good 
condition, and will gladly be donated for 
the postage, to any pastor applying to Rev. 
Paul T. Stonesifer, Mount Pleasant, Pa. 

Rev. William H. Erb, 671 George Street, 
Norristown, Pa., supplied the pulpit of the 
Sellersville Church on Sept. 22. On Sept. 
29 he oceupied the pulpit of the Lutheran 
Church at Conshohocken, morning and eve- 
ning, the pastor being absent, and on Oct. 
6, he supplied for Rev. D. K. Lauden- 
slager at Schwenksville. 

Annual Rally Day was observed by the 
First Reformed Church School, Lexington, 
N. C., Dr. J. C. Leonard, pastor, Oct. 6. 
There were 552 present. Offering, $97.50. 
Mr. I. L. Sink is superintendent of the 
school. All departments assembled in the 
large Church auditoroum for the exercises, 
one interesting feature being the appear- 
ance of 20 children from the Junior Order 


Orphans’ Home in songs, readings, etc._ 


This Home is located in Lexington, a 
branch of the parent home at Tiffin, Ohio. 

In First Church, High Point, N. C., Rev. 
W. R. Shaffer, pastor, Rally Day was held 
on Sept. 29 with 317 present in 8, 8S. and 
a good attendance at the morning service. 
Promotion Day and Harvest Home were 
observed on Oct. 6 with a good attendance. 
The Church was decorated with fruits, 
grain and flowers, which were distributed 
after the service by the C. E. Society, to 
the needy of the city. Fall Communion 
was observed Oct. 13. Nov. 3 will begin 
the fall evangelistic campaign which will 
last for 10 days. Rev. B. J. Peeler, of 
Salisbury, will assist the pastor in these 
services, 


In St. John’s Church, Chambersburg, 
Pa., Rev. W. R. Gobrecht, pastor, the fall 
program is well under way, and the work 
is progressing nicely. Beautiful and in- 
spiring Harvest Home services were held 
on Sept. 15, and the Holy Communion was 
observed on Sept. 29. The congregation 
is now worshiping in the Sunday School 
building, as the Church auditorium is be- 
ing redecorated and new lighting fixtures 
installed. The Church decorator is Mr. 
O. DuBrau, of Baltimore. Promotion Day 
services were held in the Sunday School 
Sept. 29, and the Rally Day service was 
held Oet. 13. 


First Church, Greensboro, N. C., Rev. 
H, A. Fesperman, pastor, received 22 new 
members Oct. 6, all but 3 being adults. 
Then days of special services came to a 
close on that day during which time Rey. 
A. ©. Leonard, of Lexington, did the 
preaching. The attendance during the 
services was large with overflow audiences 
on Sunday. The Palmer sisters, evangelis- 
tie singers, rendered splendid assistance 
during the services. Visitation evangelism 
was combined with the preaching effort and 
was productive of good results. The Fes- 
perman Bible Class had an attendance of 
145 last Sunday, and continues steadfast 
in good works. 


First Church, Apollo, Pa., Rev. L. O. 
Carbaugh, pastor, beheld a modern miracle 
Sunday, Oct. 6. Rally Day was observed 
at 9.45 at which service there were 300 
members and visitors present. The regu- 
lar enrollment is 278. The goal set was 
300 and it was reached. They would have 
gone over the top with flying colors if 
some who had promised to come had ap- 
peared. This attendance was the largest 
in the history of the congregation. At 
the morning worship all seats were taken 
and chairs were placed in the back to 
provide seating for all present. This was 
the largest fall Communion of the present 
pastorate. 


Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Gress, of Bell- 
aire, O., spent August taking an auto trip 
through West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Delaware. Most of the time 
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was spent at Ocean Grove, N. J. The an- 
nual Harvest Home services were held in 


First Church on Sept. 22. There was a 
large and beautiful display of grains, 
fruits, flowers and _ vegetables. The 


Church was finely decorated. The weather 
was beautiful and a large congregation 
was present. Rally Day was observed on 
Oct. 6. The §. S. and Church services 
were well attended. The pastor spoke in 
the Church School on the Pentecostal 
movement as a spiritual movement and 
the revival within the Church. Autumn 
Communion services will be held Oct. 20. 
The exterior of the Church is being 
painted. New carpets have been placed 
in the Church auditorium, 


On Sept. 15, Rev. Alfred Grether closed 
his work in Zion Church, Baltimore, Md. 
A large audience was present and there 
were many evidences of deep regret at the 
severing of the relation between pastor 
and flock—a relation which had steadily 
grown more mutually binding and endear- 
ing. On Sept. 29, Rev. Mr. Grether launched 
forth upon his work in St. John’s Church, 
Defiance, O. At the close of the well at- 
tended service the whole congregation, at 
the request of Elder J. Miller, filed up to 
the altar for a hearty hand shake with 
Rev. and Mrs. Grether and their children: 
Carl, Gertrude and Olga, giving them a 
cordial welcome to Defiance and St. John’s. 
On the following evening the Defiance 
ministers and their wives held a reception 
for Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Grether in the 
Presbyterian Church, just opposite the Re- 
formed Church, A sumptuous meal was 
served and many kind words of welcome 
were spoken, to which a fitting response 
was made by the Grethers. The meeting 
was also a farewell to Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Peters of the Christian Church, who were 
present and who were leaving for Fall 
River, Mass. On Oct. 5 the St. John’s 
ladies gave a chicken supper, which was a 
great success. On the evening of Oct. 6, 
Rev. Mr. Grether preached for the first 
time in Zion’s Church, Sherwood, where, 
in connection with Defiance, he will con- 
duct services regularly every 2 weeks. 
Here, too, he and his family received a 
cordial welcome. A splendid Rally Day 
service had been conducted by the 8. S. 
in this Church in the morning under the 
leadership of the superintendent, Miss Ro- 
thar. As Defiance is near Archbold, where 
Rey. Mr. Grether began his work in the 
ministry, he is having many callers from 
his old-time flock. He and Mrs. Grether, 
thanks to the kindness of their parishion- 
ers, already feel very much at home, and 
they, with their members, are looking for- 
ward to a happy and successful pastorate. 

Any Church may now put on a 10 weeks’ 
course of tithing education, right in the 
midst of its other activities, and at a 
ridiculously small cost. The Layman Com- 
pany, which has distributed many millions 
of pamphlets on the tithe, now announces 
an attractive new series, at so low a price 
that distribution to an entire Church 
through 10 weeks costs only two cents and 
a half per family. A set of samples and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge 
upon request. Please give your denomina- 
tion, also mention the ‘‘Messenger.’’ The 
Layman Company, 730 Rush St., Chicago. 


Since our last report, the ‘‘Messenger’’ 


‘has received $1 from a friend in Hanover, 


Pa., and $5 from the C. E. Society of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Perkasie, Pa., toward 
the salary of Miss Agnes Wolfe, in Bowling 
Green Academy, Kentucky. We now have 
sent $124.50, for which we are grateful. 
But should we not send at least the $400, 
which is her too small salary? Will you 
not join in this gift of good will? 


On Sunday, Sept. 15, First Church, Mt. 
Pleasant, Pa., fittingly recognized the 
birthday of its oldest member. The 90th 
birthday of Mr. David P. Lowe was on 
the following Tuesday, Sept. 17, At the 
morning service a basket containing 90 
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WANTED: Three or four dozen 
copies of the edition of the “Re- 
formed Church Hymnal” published 
in 1909. Address: St. Luke’s Re- 
formed Church, care of Mrs, J. S. 
Hoover, Fishertown, Penna. 


American Beauty roses was presented to 
Mr. Lowe, and, at a brief congregational 
meeting at the close of the service, he was 
elected elder emeritus, the first time this 
honor has ever been granted in this con- 
gregation. Mr. Lowe was born in 1839 
near Reagantown, Westmoreland Co., bap- 
tized in infancy by the venerable Rey. 
H. E. F. Voight, and confirmed in young 
manhood by the late Rev. David B. Lady. 
As a member of First Church, he served 
for many years as elder and deacon, and 
has been forward in every good work in 
the congregation, At the age of four score 
and ten he is very remarkably preserved, 
keen and alert in mind. He is in his pew 
each Sunday, and is truly an inspiration to 
his younger brethren. 


In Lischey’s Charge, Spring Grove, Pa., 
Rev. J. N. Faust, pastor, Home Coming 
services of the St. Jacob’s congregation, 
York New Salem, were held on Sept. 29. 
Holy Communion was celebrated in the 
morning. Rev. Frederick D. Eyster, Hol- 
lidaysburg, a son of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Eyster, of York New Salem, preached the 
sermon. Mr, Eyster is the first young man 
that entered the ministry from this con- 
gregation. Trueman Crist, a son of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. T. Crist, of York New Salem, 
is a beginner in the Theological Seminary: 
at Lancaster. The program for the after- 
noon opened at 2 P. M. in charge of the 
pastor. The congregation sang ‘‘Come 
Thou Almighty King.’’ Rev. Mr. Hyster 
had charge of the worship period. The 
congregation joined in the singing of a 
number of the old hymns. Addresses were 
delivered by men who in their boyhood 
days lived at New Salem and attended 
Church and Sunday School at this Church. 
They were: Luther S. Gladfelter, York; 
Harry G. Yost, Jacobus; Frederick D. Eys- 
ter, Hollidaysburg, and Lewis Feistel, still 
a member of the congregation at the age 
of 80, the only person present who helped 
to carry bricks when the first building was 
erected in 1861. Mrs. A. A. Boshart and 
Mrs. Mary Hague Sieker sang solos, and 
the 2 ladies sang a duet. Mr. A. A. Bass- 
hart, an artist, painted two pictures, scenes 
in the life of Christ, which he presented to 
the Church when it was remodeled in 1919, 
at a cost of $13,000. Rev. Mr. Faust read 
a report of the pastoral work in the charge 
from 1916 to the present time. Similar 


home coming services will be held in the 
2 other Churches of the charge: St. Paul’s, 
Oct. 13, and St. Peter’s, Lischey’s, Oct. 
20, with the confirmation of a elass of 
young people at the communion services 
in the morning. 


The 
OCTOBER BOOK 


As the October book the Editorial 
Committee of the 
RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 
has selected 
JESUS OR CHRISTIANITY 
A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 
By Kirby Page 
326 pages, and may be secured 
for $2.50 Postpaid from 
Board of Christian Education 
of the Reformed Church 


1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


- sisted by Rev. G. A. Whitmore. 
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Heidelberg Church, Phila., Pa., Rey. Ar- 
thur Y. Holter, pastor, has issued the first 
number of ‘‘Heidelberg Herald,’’ with 
which is combined ‘‘ Tabernacle Tidings,’’ 
the bulletin published by Bethany Taber- 
nacle, before the Churches merged. Heidel- 
berg is to be known as ‘‘The Chureh with 
a Welcome, Worship and Work for All.’’ 
The Beacon Class, which is the name 
of the combined Men’s Bible Classes, has 
made many fall plans. A reception was 
given to Mr. and Mrs. Holter and the 
members from Bethany. on the evening of 
Sept. 25. 

In the Grindstone Hill Charge, Marion, 
Pa., Rev. John ©. Sanders, pastor, Harvest 
Home was celebrated Sept. 22-29. Autumn 
Communion services were conducted Oct. 
6-138. The members have taken 3 barrels 
of fruit jars to fill and return to Hoffman 
Orphanage. The average S. S. attendance 
at Marion is 146; and at Grindstone Hill, 
205. The parish paper, ‘‘The Good News’’ 
is now published 6 times a year and is 
practically self-supporting. The Appor- 
tionment was paid in full by the Marion 
congregation, as usual. 

Dedication services were held Oct, 16 in 
Zion Church, Millersville, Pa., Rev. W. T. 
Brundick, pastor, in which extensive re- 
pairs have been completed recently. The 
services were in charge of the pastor, as- 
The im- 
provements include the installation of a 
pipe organ. A pair of altar vases was pre- 
sented to the Church by the men of the 
congregation in memory of their mothers, 
and an altar cross by Mr. and Mrs. B. C. 
Atlee, in memory of the latter’s parents, 
Hon, and Mrs. John H. Landis. All the 
improvements were dedicated free of debt. 
Zion Church was organized as a Sunday 
School in 1822. Lutheran, Moravian and 
Reformed congregations used the building 
until 1870, when the Reformed group 
bought the interests of the other 2 denomi- 
nations. 
1872. 


A fellowship dinner in honor of Dr. 
Harry Nelson Bassler, of Wilkinsburg, was 
held at Pittsburgh, on Monday evening, 
Sept. 30. The dinner was given through 
the kindness of Elder P. W. Siebert of 
St. Paul’s Church, by way of appreciation 
of the faithful service of Dr. Bassler in the 
Pittsburgh district. The ministers of the 


Pittsburgh district, and their wives, were 


the guests, in addition to Dr. and Mrs. 
Bassler. Rev. J. Grant Walter of St. 
Mark’s Church presided. Elder Siebert 
paid glowing testimony to the service of 
Dr. Bassler. Then Dr. Bassler responded 
by stating he did not like to call the din- 
ner a farewell but simply a fellowship to- 
gether. The Consistory of Trinity Church, 
Wilkinsburg, has with great reluctance 
accepted Dr. Bassler’s resignation as pas- 
tor, on condition that it will not become 
effective until a satisfactory successor has 
been secured. 


Letters from our China Mission bring the 
good news that the schools have reopened 
under hopeful conditions. Missionary J. 
Frank Bucher reports that the Eastview 
Private Junior Middle School (with at- 
tached higher and lower primary schools) 
reopened on Sept. 2. They are using the 
old boys’ school building. The school is 
a day school. Mr. Gwang-tao Yang is 
principal. The enrollment in all depart- 
ments is 48, with fair prospects of an 
increase after the Harvest Festival. Un- 
fortunately, there is no room in the small 
building for rooming and hoarding stu- 
dents. Rev. Sterling W. Whitener writes: 
‘‘The Ziemer Memorial Girls’ School at 
Yochow City opened with an enrollment of 
about 60 pupils.’? Mrs. Mary B. Hoy is 
teaching English in the Huping Private 
Senior School. Prof. Franklin T, Gwoh is 
the principal. 

The annual Harvest Home service was 
held in St. Peter’s Church, Evans City, 
Pa., Dr. H. H. Long, pastor, on Sept. 15. 
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A new building was erected in - 
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The Chureh was very beautifully deco- 
rated. In the evening, Dr. Long gave a 
stereopticon sermon on the beauties of 
nature. The services were well attended, 
The S. S. gave a combined service under 
the direction of Supt. V. A. Barnhart and 
Mrs. Henry Gelbach on Rally Day and 
Promotion Day. Dr. J. M.S. Isenberg was 
the speaker and brought an inspiring mes- 
sage to a splendid audience. All organi- 
zations of the Church have started in on 
their fall programs. ‘The Mission Band has 
an enrollment of 50. Mrs. H. H. Long, 
Mrs. H. Gelbaugh, Mrs. Kinsey, Mrs. R. 
Fisher and Miss Clara Shakely are the 
leaders of the band, which is being graded, 
Three new members are reported in the 
W. M. 8. Mrs. Long, Mrs. Gelbaugh, Mrs. 
Gehring, Miss Shakely and Mrs. Ripper 
were in attendance at Pittsburgh Synod. 
The work is very encouraging with every- 
one co-operating on a forward move for 
the advancement of the Kingdom’s work. 

In celebration of the 40th anniversary of 
Christ Church, Baltimore, Md., Dr. J. L. 
Barnhart, pastor, all of the guest preachers 
brought excellent messages, the services 
were well attended and were greatly en- 
joyed. The first pastor of this Church, 
Dr. A. M. Schmidt, spoke at the Sunday 
School rally, and preached at the Harvest 
Home services Sept. 29. On Thursday night 
of that week Dr. L. E. Coblentz and Rev. 
R. L. Rupp made addresses. The former 
called attention to the fact that Christ 
Church is now located geographically at 
the center of the city of Baltimore. Dr. 
A. S. Weber was on the program to speak 
that night, but was unable to be present 
on account of the death of a sister. In 
that service the following ministers took 
part: Revs. J. R. Bergey, C. A. Bushong, 
J. G. Grimmer, C. T. King, H. C. Schlueter, 
D.D., and M. H. Way. After that service 
there was an informal social. Dr. C. 
Clever preached at the preparatory service 
Friday night when a husband and wife 
were baptized and confirmed. Rev. G. R. 
Poetter, a former pastor, preached at the 
Communion services Oct. 6. At all the 
services there was special musie by the 
choir, The Church was beautifully deeo- 
rated. 


In St. Paul’s Church, Mechanicsburg, 
Pa., Dr. Charles W. Levan, pastor, the 3 
special services of the fall season, Harvest 
Home, Rally Day and the Holy Communion, 
were observed with encouraging attend- 
ance and gratifying results. The Harvest 
Home service was held in September. The 
altar and chancel were beautifully deco- 
rated with flowers, fruit and vegetables. 
The choir rendered special musie appro- 
priate to the season, and the offering for 
the Apportionment was generous. The 
Rally Day service in the Sunday School 
alone was especially interesting. The at- 
tendance was larger than at any previous 
Rally Day. The offering was given to the 
Board of Education, The Sunday School 
rooms were used for the first time in 2 
months, having been closed for the instal- 
lation of a modern steam heating plant 
for the Chureh, A hardwood floor was 
laid in the rooms, the walls newly papered, 
and the wood work painted. The entire 
first floor was renovated including the 
kitchen, and the memorial windows re- 
paired. The entire cost of approximately 
$4,000 is fully covered by cash and pledges, 
mostly eash. Dr. J. Rauch Stein, stated 
clerk of General Synod, delivered an edi- 
fying address, taking for his subject ‘‘The 
Upward Look,’’ and preached an inspiring 
sermon to an appreciative audience. The 
Hloly Communion was celebrated on Oct. 
6, The service was well attended. 


Rev. Frank Hiack, pastor of Bethany 
Jhureh, Butler, Pa., while vacationing dur- 
ing the latter half of August with his 
family at the home of the parents of both 
sides of the family, had part in a unique 
service on Aug. 18 in Grace Church, Mt. 
Carmel, Pa., whose pastor has nobly and 
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efficiently served this charge for 82 years. 
By an undesigned coincidence 3 young 
men who have grown to manhood in this 
Chureh chanced to be there on vacation 
at the same time—Bethany’s pastor, Cen- 
tral Seminary, 1928; Norman J. De Cchant, 
Mission House Seminary, 1930, and Lee J. 
Gable, Theological Seminary, Lancaster, 
1931—and the Rey. Albert Gonser, pastor 
of Grace Church, invited them to his pul- 
pit. The service was one not soon to be 
forgotten. Harvest Home was observed in 
Bethany Church on Sept. 22 with a neat 
display of flowers, fruits and vegetables. 
The C. E. Society presented an entertain- 
ment on Oct. 1, the proceeds of which go 
into their Church Bulletin Board Fund. 
S. 8. attendance during September aver- 
aged 77 per cent of the enrollment of 152. 
On Rally Day, Oct. 6, the attendance very 
nearly doubled the attendance average for 
last month. The offering of $265 will be 
devoted to the payment of the 1927-28 
Apportionment Arrearage. The offering 
of the Men’s Class this year was $5 less 
than the total offering of the entire school 
last year. Holy Communion was observed 
Oct. 18. A debate on ‘‘Is Modern Youth 
Degenerating?’’ will be the outstanding 
feature of the Young People’s Day pro- 
gram October 20. 


In the Freebury, Pa., Charge, Rev. W. S. 
Gerhard, pastor, great interest and enthusi- 
asm have been aroused in the community 
surrounding the Niebonds Church, by the 
community religious census recently taken 
by a group of about 12 faithful workers 
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of the congregation, and by the series of 


four services held, including the com- 
munion service on Oct. 6. Although the 
Chureh is situated on a high hill, with 


woods on one side and open elfids on the 
other, with a membership of about 95, and 
less than 100 houses within what was felt 
could be considered its community, a total 
of 700 people attended the 4 services. The 
largest number was on Saturday evening, 
when 191 gathered and were edified by the 
Watts School orchestr a, composed entirely 
of farmers’ children, ranging in age from 
7 to 15, and the message of the pastor. Six 
new members were baptized and confirmed 
and a girl of 9 was baptized. Workers 
have been busy in 2 of the other com- 
munities of the charge and it is expected 
to complete the survey before Dec. 1. 
Meetings at Freeburg were held Oct. 6-13. 
Starting Oct. 138, a series of 2 weeks of 
evangelistic services will be held in the 
Verdilla section, in co-operation with the 
Witmer Evangelical Church. This will be 
followed by a week of services at St. 
Peters and on Nov. 3, a 3 weeks union 
meeting will begin at Richfield. During 
the last 2 weeks of these services the mes- 
sages will be brought by Rev. W. K. Fleck. 
The pastor has the privilege of leading a 
class on ‘‘ Training in Worship and the 
Devotional Life,’’? in the County Leader- 
ship Training School, being held in Middle- 
burg. 

The historic Paradise Church, near Mil- 
ton, Pa., of which Rev. Walter R. Clark 
is the popular and aggressive pastor, has 
enjoyed a Teast of good things in cele- 
brating its 125th anniversary, Oct. 9-13, 
and a host of friends and former mem- 
bers shared with the present congregation 
in the services. On Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday evenings the addresses were 
delivered by three surviving former pas- 
tors: Revs. Geo. S. Sorber, D.D., Wm. J. 
Muir and John C. Sanders, and by three 
of the nine sons of the congregation who 
have entered the gospel ministry: Revs. 
Chas. D. Lerch, Chas. H. Faust and E. 
Franklin Faust. The special anniversary 
sermon was preached Sunday afternoon 
before a large audience by Dr. Paul S. 
Leinbach, editor of the ‘‘Messenger.’’ 
Greetings were spoken by Edgar Schurr, 
a son of the congregation who is a student 
for the ministry; Mr. Wm. W. Anspach, 
of Milton, eminent layman of our denomi- 
nation; Rev. Paul W. Yoh and Rev. Preston 


Lutheran pastors, the venerable Dr. Reem- 
snyder, of St. John’s, Milton, who is in 
his 83rd year and still going strong as a 
Christian pastor, and Rev. Mr. Willard. 
One of the beloved nestors of the congre- 
gation, Elder I. A. Eschbach, a brother 
of the late Rev. Dr. Edmund R. Eschbach, 
spoke a fitting word of appreciation over 
the success of the anniversary and pre- 
sented to the pastor and Mrs. Clark a large 
basket of beautiful flowers in token of 
their labors to make the occasion a suc- 
cess. This is one of the congregations in 
the open country which has contributed 
much to our denominational life and for 
which we cannot be too grateful. It is 
associated in the Paradise Charge with 
Trinity congregation, Turbotville, where 
Dr. Leinbach preached at the morning 
worship. 


TRUANT CHURCH MEMBERS 


There is no disguising the fact that thou- 
sands of Church members are what might 
be truthfully called absentee Christians so 
far as regular attendance on the Church 
services is concerned. We can imagine 
why men and women not connected with 
a Church should stay away from religious 
worship in the average services, but why 
people who have taken upon themselves 
the obligation of Church membership 
should be so careless of their vows, and 
so disloyal to the first principles of honor 
is beyond our power to analyze. Is it be- 
cause they have not been yoked up in some 
active way with the work of the organiza- 
tion? Work and worship are twin sisters. 
Work without worship is only philan- 
thropy; worship without work is in dan- 
ger of being hypocrisy. 


NOT THE DOCTOR, BUT THE 
BOOTLEGGER 


“‘The American Medical Association 
stands only for medicinal alcohol, and it is 
hoped that Congress will, under proper 
regulations, remove the restrictions as to 
the prescribing of spirituous liquor as a 
therapeutic agent in the treatment of dis- 
ease.’?’ So Doctor Chalmers, speaking for 
the Association in its recent meeting, is 
reported. But the trouble is to secure 
“‘proper regulations.’’ Will the Associa- 
tion tell us how to permit the free use 
of ‘‘only medicinal’’ alcohol and at the 
same time to prevent unscrupulous doctors 
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poses? Will the Association agree to con- 
trol its own membership in this matter? 


—The Baptist. 


WHAT A VENERABLE MINISTER 
THINKS 


A number of venerable ministers, after 
receiving their quarterly Ministerial Re- 
lief annuity check, have written letters 
of deep appreciation of what our Church 
is doing for them to our Board of Minis- 
terial Relief, and told our Board that they 
could not exist without Ministerial Relief. 
They, however, regret that some of our 
ministers, members and Church leaders are 
not interested in their care as much as they 
should be. The following is one of the 
many letters received by your Board: 
‘‘Dear Sir and Brother: 

‘‘T have received your kind letter with 
check on 2nd inst. and banked the check 
on the 4th of October. Thank you very 
much for your prompt attendance to the 
needs of retired ministers and _ their 
widows, despite the fact that a special 
effort had to be made in order to meet 
all the demands, viz.: the sale of bonds. 
It surely should not be necessary for the 
Board of Ministerial Relief to sell its bonds 
in order to pay its annuities, and would 
not need to be, if all the brother ministers 
would have this cause at heart as they 
should have. Some don’t do anything, be- 
cause they don’t think themselves ever to 
be in need of it, some of indiffer- 
ence not having the least idea or 
conception of how it feels to become 
absolutely destitute of means of suste- 
nance. And it seems to be a hard proposi- 
tion to instill a greater interest into some, 
who, though they call themselves brother, 
are wanting of the real brotherly love. 
You can and may be assured that I, who 
have now tasted the benefits of such sus- 
tenance in person, shall maintain a lively 
interest for this cause, and while my influ- 
ence seems to be rather limited, will re- 
member it in my prayers. My health is 
fairly good, so that I am able to take open- 
air exercises, whenever weather permits, 
and while compelled to live very frugally, 
and deny myself many things, yet manage, 
by close figuring, to get along with the 
present allowance. 

‘‘Trusting that the interest of the cause 
will not diminish but grow steadily, I re- 
main, with cordial fraternal greetings to 
you and the Board, 


A. De Long, of our Church, and by two from bootlegging it for beverage pur- ‘*Your Grateful Annuitant.’’ 
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Birthday Greetin gs 


By Alliene S. De Chant 


The nicest surprises fall out of letters, 
don’t they? One fell out of a ‘‘Nell 
Smith’? letter not long ago and guess what 
it was! <A Bulletin of our Dr. Paul J. 
Dundore’s Greenville, Penna., Church. And 
the part that ‘‘Miss Nell’’ marked, told 
all the Church folks that the flowers that 
Sunday were placed on the altar by the 
girls of one of our cottages at St. Paul’s 
Orphans’ Home. ‘‘Miss Nell’’ also told 
me the name of one of the girls at that 
cottage— ‘your namesake’’ she said. And 
because I wanted to pass on that Good 
Turn to you, I wrote a note to Alliene 
Corbett and asked her to tell us all about 
it. And this is what she wrote: 


Greenville, Pa., 
October 1, 1929. 
Dear Friend: 

I will be glad to tell you about our 
gardens. 

Every year we girls have a garden, They 
are always near our cottage. This year 
they are back of our tennis court. There 
are 24 gardens, 

It is the first time this ground was ever 
ploughed. So we had quite a time getting 
them into shape. Many of us grumbled 
because we did not want to make one. 
But now we’re glad we made one. It 
made the cottage look much nicer. 

At first there were lots of weeds to pull 
up but later there weren’t so many. It 
was not long till the flowers were all in 
bloom. Then we were picking bouquets 
for every one. 

One day our matron said: ‘‘Let’s pick a 
bouquet for the Church.’’ |We all wanted 


to. So we picked several bouquets. They 
took them to the Church Saturday after- 
noon. They looked nice on Sunday. 


A friend, 
Alliene 8. Corbett. 


‘“Grumbles turned into smiles’’ greet- 
ings this week to all my weed-pullers who 
like to share flowers with others, and who 
find joy in adorning the Church with their 
gifts. 


P. S. Speaking of letters—Your Birth- 
day Lady when in Japan and China, re- 
ceived the cheeriest sort of letters from a 
very little girl—Ida E. Wagner (remem- 
ber) from New Hanover, Pa. That Birth- 
day Club girl is now a freshman at our 
Ursinus College! I saw her in her very 
own room in Shriner Hall, there, just the 
other day. May college dreams come true 
to you, too, some day! 


. 
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Juntor Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


THE BLESSING OF LIGHT 


Text: Genesis 1:3, ‘‘And God said, Let 
there be light: and there was light.’’ 


Did you ever think of the fact that the 
first recorded utterance of God was ‘‘Let 
there be light.’? These four words gave 
to the world one of the greatest blessings 
it has ever received, the blessing of light. 

The writer of the book of Genesis does 
not give the exact date when God created 
the heavens and the earth, but simply says: 
‘‘In the beginning.’’ If science, therefore, 
speaks of millions or of billions of years 
ago, there is nothing in this statement of 
the author of Genesis that would contra- 
dict those assertions. 

This author declares that God is the 
Creator of the universe and the originator 
of light. He says, ‘‘And God saw the 
light, that it was good.’’ Indeed, light is 
good, and has been a great blessing through 
the centuries and milleniums to everything 
that has life. 

John learned something from Jesus which 
he has given to the world. Near the be- 
ginning of his first epistle he says: ‘‘ And 
this is the message which we have heard 
from Him and announce unto you, that 
God is light, and in Him is no darkness at 
all.’? There was light in God before there 
was light in the universe, because God has 
been light from all eternity, and will be 
light unto all eternity. 

Next Monday, October twenty-first, our 
country and the whole civilized world will 
celebrate ‘‘Light’s Golden Jubilee,’’ the 
fiftieth anniversary of the lighting of the 


first incandescent lamp invented by 
Thomas Edison known as ‘‘the modern 
wizard.’? 


It was because God said ‘‘Let there be 
light’? that Benjamin Franklin could per- 
form that experiment with a kite in 1752 
by which he demonstrated that lightning 
and electricity were the same thing, and 
ushered in the wonderful electrical era. 
It took a long time until the practical 
value of this discovery was enjoyed, but 
it has revolutionized the world and now 
we are living in an electrical age. 

It was because God said ‘‘Let there be 
light’? that Thomas A. Edison could say 
fifty years ago, ‘‘Let there be an inecan- 
descent light,’’ and made electric lighting 
available for everybody at a nominal cost, 
127 years after Benjamin Franklin’s ex- 
periment. 

Electricity had been used before this for 
lighting purposes in the large are lights 
which were hung at street corners and 
placed into large buildings. But at first 
these lights sputtered and scattered sparks, 
and the lights were so harsh that they 
could not be used in buildings, except in 
factories and large halls. : 

It was Thomas A. Edison who conceived 
the idea that an ineandescent light could 
be produced which would make possible 
the use of softly shaded lamps in the homes 
and more brilliant lamps for the illumina- 
tion of Churches, halls, factories, theatres, 
and other buildings. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact 
that to accomplish what Mr. Edison 
achieved required many experiments, much 
concentration of thought, and exacting la- 
bor. He was working on the perfecting of 
the phonograph at the time when the 
thought of the incandescent light first came 
into his mind. He laid aside the phono- 
graph and gave himself entirely to experi- 
ments on the light. 

Edison’s greatest experiments to pro- 
duce his incandescent light were with tiny 
strips of paper that a breath could blow 
away. He passed an electric current 
through the little strip of paper and the 
result was a bright, beautiful light. When 


people first heard of his use of these small 
strips of paper they could not believe it 
possible that they could be used to carry 
a current of electricity when they would 
instantly burn under the trifling heat of a 
tallow candle. 

But before Mr. Edison passed the elec- 
trie current through such a strip of paper 
he prepared it for the purpose. He baked 
it in an oven until all the elements were 
baked out of it except the carbon frame- 
work. This he placed in a glass tube con- 
nected with electric wires which brought 
the electric current into it, and exhausted 
the air from the globe. 

' The light which was produced by passing 

an electric current into this prepared globe 
was ‘‘a veritable Aladdin’s lamp,’’ ‘‘a 
little globe of sunshine,’’ without danger- 
ous gases or smoke or offensive odors, 
without flame, without danger, requiring no 
matches, not making the air impure, giv- 
ing out but little heat, and free from flick- 
ering—a wonderful light. 

Platinum wires were used at first in the 
globes, but because platinum was liable to 
melt under the intense heat of the electric 
current, Mr. Edison had to find ways to 
prevent this. By means of a small lever, 
which regulated the electric current before 
the platinum wire melted and again al- 
lowed it to enter the wire after it had 
cooled somewhat, repeating the process as 
long as the light was burning, he overcame 
this difficulty. 

Many experiments were made with dif- 
ferent materials to be used in the globe, 
and gradually the incandescent light was 
a success. Improvements were made from 
time to time before the light was pro- 
nounced a success, and within the past fifty 
years other improvements have been added 
making the light more and more perfect. 

When the lamp, after many improve- 
ments, was in quite a satisfactory condi- 
tion, and Mr. Edison thought the time was 
near at hand when his labors on this inven- 
tion would be at an end, and he could 
throw open his laboratory for public in- 
spection and give his new invention to the 
world, he made a great discovery that ma- 
terially changed the system and made a 
great stride toward the perfecting of the 
electrie light. 


Before relating this incident I want to 
mention the fact that while Mr. Edison 
was perfecting his light he also improved 
his air pumps so as to obtain a more nearly 
perfect vacuum within the globes, and also 
perfected a generator for producing elec- 
tricity in much larger and cheaper quanti- 
ties, all of which helped to make the in- 
candescent light more desirable and of 
more practical value. 

The great discovery to which I referred 
took place one night as he sat in his labor- 
atory thinking about some of the unfin- 
ished details of his invention, was rolling 
with his fingers, in a mechanical way, a 
small piece of lampblack until it had be- 
come a slender filament. Happening to 
glance at it the idea occurred to him that 
it might give good results as a burner if 
made incandescent. A few minutes. later 
the experiment was tried and to his great 
delight satisfactory results were obtained. 

He next tried a small piece of cotton 
thread and reduced it to carbon in a fur- 
nace, and when this was placed in the 
globe, a vacuum produced, and the current 
turned on, a beautiful light greeted his 
eyes. He turned on more current and pro- 
duced a more brilliant light. He continued 
this process with more wonderful results, 
until at last he turned on the full power 
of his machine when the filament broke. 

Night and day, with scarcely time 
enough to eat or to sleep, Mr. Edison kept 
up his experiments, carbonizing pieces of 
thread, splinters of wood, straw, paper, 
and many other substances. He found that 
he obtained the best results from paper, 
preferably cardboard. He cut from thin 
cardboard a strip in the form of a small 
horseshoe. He placed this into a mold and 
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heated it in an oven to a very high degree, 
and then brought it to a white heat in a 
furnace. Carefully removing the charred 
remains of the little horseshoe from the 
mold he placed it in the globe, and, after 
extracting the air, turned on the current, 
and a satisfactory light was the result. 
Later he found that the best filament could 
be made from a certain variety of Japa- 
nese bamboo. 

Mr. Edison had perfected his incandes- 
cent lamp on October 21, 1879, and in 
December of that year gave the first pub- 
lie exhibition of his new light at Menlo 
Park, New Jersey. Next Monday the 
world will pay homage to this great in- 
ventor, who has lived to see the wonder- 
ful proportions to which his inventions 
have developed and the wonderful results 
which they have achieved. 

In 1906 a drawn wire of tungsten, a 
metal that can withstand enormous heat 
and that glows with a very brilliant white 
light, was sealed into the bulb and gave a 
better light than any other substance used 
before, giving four times the light of the 
old ecarbon-filament lamps from the same 
amount of electricity. 

When God said ‘‘Let there be light’’ He 
gave a blessing that will continue to shine 
forever. 


Prickly Peter Porcupine 


By Carrie B. Boyden 


Peter Porcupine was looking ground for 
someone to play with. Under a spice bush 
he spied Benjamin Bunny. 

‘‘Let’s play tag,’’ he shouted, and off 
he started on a run. 

Now Benjamin Bunny is a fast runner, 
as everyone knows, and he soon caught 
up with Peter Porcupine, tagged him, and 
shouted, ‘*Catch me if you can!’’ 

Peter Porcupine was tired by this time. 
He never did like to run very well; so 
he sat down to rest. 

Benjamin soon returned. ‘‘You run as 
fast as a snail,’’ he said pleasantly. 

Peter Porcupine bristled all over. He 
shot out his bristly tail and gave Ben- 
jamin Bunny a smart blow with it. The 
quills stuck right through Benjamin’s soft 
fur and pricked exceedingly. Benjamin 
Bunny gave one leap into the air and 
raced home as fast as he could gallop. 
Peter was glad to see him go. 

In a few minutes, along came Sammie 
Squirrel. He was skipping a rope. 

‘‘Let me try that once,’’ called Peter 
Porcupine. 

Sammie obligingly handed him the rope. 
But Peter had not practiced rope-skipping 
before, so he tripped and fell headlong. It 
didn’t hurt him a bit; but when he saw 
Sammie Squirrel sitting on a log grinning 
at him, he shot out his tail and filled 
Sammie Squirrel’s fur with sharp quills. 
Some went right through the skin, and 
Sammie sprang for the nearest tree and 
seampered up as fast as he could scamper. 

Willy Weasel came gliding along. 
‘«What’s the matter with Sammie Squirrel 
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and Benjamin Bunny?’’ he asked. ‘‘They 
don’t seem to like your company.’’ 

By this time Peter Porcupine was very 
touchy. He threw out his bristling tail 
again and hit Willy Weasel with his sharp 
quills. Willy Weasel got out of the way 
as fast as possible. 

After a little while, along came Morris 
Mink and Rufus Rabbit, and later, Billy 
and Willy and Walter Woodchuck; but 
they carefully avoided going too near Peter 
Poreupine, 

The next day, Peter Porcupine started 
out again for a frolic in the woods, He 
had forgotten all about his grouch of the 
day before and was ready to have a good 
time with anybody. But can you imagine 
it—all the animals in Hoppywood ran 
away as fast as they could when they saw 
him coming! The only one who didn’t 
run was Major Muskrat, and he had 
rheumatism. 

‘‘What’s the matter with everyone to- 
day?’’ he asked. ‘‘Has everyone got a 
grouch? Nobody seems to want to play.’’ 

‘*Didn’t Benjamin Bunny play with you 
yesterday??? asked Major Muskrat. 

‘‘Ves, for a little while; then he ran 
away,’’ said Peter Porcupine. 

‘‘TDidn’t Sammie Squirrel let you play 
with his skipping rope?’’ asked Major 
Muskrat. 

‘¢Yes, but he laughed at me; then he 
went off,’? answered Peter Porcupine. 

‘And what did you do to them?’’ asked 
Major Muskrat. 

‘*Oh,’’ chuckled Peter, ‘‘I shot out my 
tail just like this’’—but he got no farther, 
for Major Muskrat was scurrying into the 
bushes as fast as his rheumatism “vould 
let him seurry. y 

When out of reach of Peter Porcupine’s 
bristly tail, he shouted: ‘‘Do you know 
what all the animals in Hoppywood eall 
you? Prickly Peter Poreupine!’ And no- 
body wants to associate with anyone who 
has prickles all over him and uses them 
the way you do.’? And Major Muskrat 
vanished into the thick woods. 

Peter Porcupine sat perfectly still. ‘‘T 
don’t care a bit,’’? he thought. ‘‘I7Il just 
play by myself.’’ But, someway, playing 
by himself wasn’t any fun, The day kept 
getting longer and longer, and by night 
he was downright tired of his own com- 
pany. 

The next day he arose early and spent 
a long time brushing down his bristles. 
Then he gathered a lot of choice sassafras 
root and spice-tree bark and strips of 
slippery elm and spread them all out on 
a nice mossy bank. Then he called on 
Major Muskrat, and what he told the 
Major was a great secret. 

In the afternoon, along about two 
o’eloek, there was quite a procession of 
animals making their way through Hoppy- 


wood, First came Major Muskrat, limp- 
ing along with a stout stick. He was 
followed by Rufus Rabbit and Sammie 
Squirrel. Behind them came Willy 
Weasel, Benjamin Bunny, and Morris 
Mink. And close at their heels came Billy 


and Willy and Walter Woodehuck, chuck- 
ling all the way. They all stopped at the 
mossy bank where Peter Poreupine had 
spread out his woodland dainties. Peter 
was a gracious host. He greeted them all 
pleasantly and urged them to try the 
slippery elm and sassafras and spice-tree 
bark. It was a regular tea party, without 
the tea, of course, although they did find 
some little red teaberries afterward. 
They all chattered together like a flock of 
blackbirds, and, when the refreshments 
were all gone, they played tree tag. 

When it became dark, and they had to 
go to their homes, they said: ‘‘How 
pleasant Peter Porcupine is!’ 

Peter liked that. He never showed his 
bristles to anyone in Hoppywood again; 
for he thought it was much nicer to be 
called ‘‘Pleasant Peter Poreupine’’ than 
‘*Prickly Peter Poreupine.’’ 


(All right reserved) 
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PEN PRICKS 
By John Andrew Holmes 


Sympathy is the bread of the 


heart. 


Heard about the Seotchman who called 
up the Masonic Temple, saying that he was 
going to build a house and asking for a 
Free Mason? 

When asked what right he had to ask 
for one of their members, he replied, 
“*Scottish right.’? 


Worse than that, though, we heard of a 
Scotchman who objected to all of these 
Scotch jokes because they were all at his 
expense. 


HOME EDUCATION 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
Froebel 


LEARNING FROM HUMBLE SOURCES 
Hilda Richmond 


“T love to teach the children of the 
poor!” That much Mrs. Burson heard of 
the eminent teacher’s address to the teach- 
ers of ‘the grades, as she passed through 
the hall of the school building to consult 
her little boy’s teacher about some diffi- 
culty the boy was having in school. Mrs. 
Burson, having but one child and he in his 
first year at school, thought it her duty 
to keep a close watch on Tommy and his 
teacher in order to help her son to get 
started right. 

She pondered on the sentence which she 
had heard and wished she had slipped in 
to hear the speaker’s reasons for the state- 
ment. Finally she dismissed the subject 
with the thought that the children of the 
poor have so little that a nice, clean room 
and a dainty teacher must be particularly 
attractive to them. 

A week later, in an emergeney, she en- 
gaged a sewing woman who was foreed 
to bring her little boy with her, a child 
just Tommy’s age, and the two children 
struck up an immediate and delightful 
friendship. For the first time in his life 
Tommy seemed able to play with a young- 
ster of his own age- without quarreling 
and fighting. Closely his mother watched, 
and it took her only one day to discover 
that her spoiled little boy was looking up 
to the other child in a spirit of hero-wor- 
ship. ay 

Little Fred could comb his own hair, 
wash himself clean, dress himself and give 
Tommy the assistance that he now refused 
to accept from his mother. Moreover, he 
knew a number of new games, could make 
a kite that would almost fly and could 
write and read better than Tommy. In 
short, he was so superior without being 
self-conscious that little Tommy Burson 
began to sit up and pay attention. So did 
Tommy’s mother. 

Mrs. Burson was humiliated, but she 
did not elose her mind to the revelation. 
Instead, she prolonged the sewing in order 
that she and her son might learn more 
from associating with this little boy from 
a home of poverty. She had Fred and his 
mother lunch at the family table and was 
amazed to note that the boy had better 
manners than her own child, though she 


THE PASTOR SAYS 


By John Andrew Holmes 
Even the most skeptical should 
agree that the great fish has swal- 
lowed up the book of Jonah. 
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had prided herself on her careful train- 
ing. When she spoke of this to the seam- 
stress, the lady answered quietly, “’m a 
poor widow, and all I can give my child 
is a training that will fit him for a higher 
position than his mother can afford now. 
I want people to like him.” 

Mr. Burson was away during the three 
weeks Fred and his mother were with the 
family, and Mrs. Burson wondered if he 
would see any change in his small son 
when he returned. 

“Well, what miracle has been wrought?” 
asked the pleased father the first evening 
he was at home. “I left a baby three 
weeks ago and found a little man on my 
return. Mary, to tell the truth, sometimes 
I’ve had serious doubts regarding some of 
your notions about rearing children, but 
they are working out all right.” 

Mrs. Burson thanked him happily as 
she laughed a low little laugh. Some day 
she would reveal the seeret, but for the 
present she wished to learn more from the 
source she had found so helpful. “I know 
why that woman said she liked to teach 
the children of the poor,’ she said to her- 
self that night. “They are resourceful and 
unspoiled by too much attention. I must 
watch myself more than I do Tommy.” 


“There is probably no period of the 
child’s life, certainly no period of his 
school life, when he is forming so many 
habits and developing more tendencies 
than during the kindergarten period. It 
would seem only a part of wisdom to take 
advantage of this plastic period of the 
child’s life and give him the very best 
possible start in training for citizenship.” 
—W. E. Sealock, Dean, Teachers’ College, 
University of Nebraska. 

If there is no kindergarten in your 
school, write to the National Kindergarten 
Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York, for information and advice on how 
to secure one. 


‘*SCOTCHED’’ 


‘«That’s a Scotch ship.’’ 
“*Why?’? : 
“« ?Cause there are no seagulls follow- 


‘ing it.?? 


A neighbor Scotehman refuses to send 
his little daughter to school any longer 
because the teacher wrote home that she 
would have to pay attention. 


For the meanest man in the world we 


- nominate the Scotchman who went into his 


backyard Christmas Eve, fired two shots, 
and re-entered the house with the an- 
nouncement that Santa Claus had ecom- 
mitted suicide. 


The Family Altar 


By the Rev. John C. Gekeler 


HELP FOR THE WEEK OCTOBER 21-27 


Practical Thought: Joyous Christians are 
an asset to God’s Kingdom. 


Memory Hymn: ‘‘I Have a Friend So 


Precious,’’?’ New Reformed Church Hymnal, 
611. 


Monday—Eating and Fasting. 
Mark 2:15-22. 


The critics of Jesus made religion to 
consist in outward forms: with Jesus it 
was a matter of attitudes. It thus gave to 
Him a freedom of movement they could 
not understand. Matthew’s banquet was 
an expression of a great inner and new 
found joy. Jesus could therefore be one 
of the company. Not only would He thus 
give a benediction to that joy, but Hi 
also grasped the opportunity of m 
Matthew’s friends to whom the tax ¢ 
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Thursday—Jesus a Wedding Guest. stern and inevitable things of life and keep 
John 2:1-11. a firm and steady heart. Thou dost not 
Is it not significant that it was at a forget Thy people for Thou art all-know 
social function that Jesus performed His ing and all good. Make firm our trust in 
first miracle, and manifested forth His Thee. When Thy plans may not be plain 
glory? Religion fits into every part of to us, we would wait upon Thee who art 
life as the atmosphere does into every’ our strength and wisdom. Amen, 
smallest crevice and twist of the natural ——— 
world. Jesus was as much at home in the 
wedding company as He was at the syna- 
gogue or Temple service. Possibly more 


Sunday—Precept and Example. 
Phil, 4:4-9, 


so, since at the public service of worship That the Christian has every reason and 
He found so much hypocrisy. By His right to be happy, the Apostle was posi- 


presence marriage has been sanctified. But tive. That he practiced what he preached 
one just can’t picture Jesus lending His is evident from Luke’s account of him. 
presence at a ‘‘companionate marriage’?! It was in the jail of Philippi that he and 
In working the miracle, Jesus provided a Silas sang with lacerated backs, Piety and 
luxury. The guests might have drunk joyousness are compatible; they make good 
water. How gracious is our Lord. teammates. In all the round of recrea- 

Prayer: Dear Jesus, for Thy sanctifying tional activities ‘‘whatsoever things are 
presence on the occasions of our joy we true, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
plead. May we never find pleasure in the soever things are just, whatsoever things 
things and the places incongruous with are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
the thought of Thee. Bless our homes and whatsoever things are of good report’’ are 
all the romance of pure affection. Amen. legitimate for Christians to enjoy. Such 
things serve to key up the body and its 
inhabitant, the spirit. In all such activi- 
ties as fall under this description there is 
a re-creation of the powers of mind and 
body and of soul. 

Prayer: For all innocent pleasures, O 
God, we give Thee thanks. Help us to 
employ all that Thou providest that we 
may be better servants of Thy Kingdom. 
In Jesus’ Name, we pray. Amen. 


Nurse (suspiciously )—‘‘What have you 
been doing, Miss Ellen?’’ 

Ellen—‘‘ Rover’s eaten my dolly’s slip- 
pers, so I’ve just been punishing him.’’ 

“*How?’? 

“*T’ve been to his kennel and drinked 
his milk.’’—Epworth Herald. 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWER TO—HIDDEN WORD PUZZLE 
IN RHYME, No. 8 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


DOUBLE-TIED WORD CUBES 
Words of 5 Letters Each 


% * % * * 
* * é * * 
/ * * * * 
© * *K # # 
x * * * * 


Across: 1. To be uncertain about; 2. 
One who oils the machine; 3. Extreme, 
Radical; 4. A small fruit; 5. Shallow 
pans for holding or carrying articles. 

Down: The same as the 5 words across, 
placed in the same order, 1 to 5. 


—A. M. S. 


Church its general name is ‘‘asecticism,’’ 


=a as = OE 29 traces of which are found in every age of 
; Christianity, and, ineed, in all the reli- 
THE CH UR Ga gions of mankind. 


Now there must be a reason for this 
ancient and persistent hostility between 
religion and recreation. It would be a mis- 
take to dismiss it as sheer fanaticism and 
bigotry. The fact is that true religion 
has no greater foe than the play-instinct. 
Left to itself, without regulation and con- 
secration, it enslaves and degrades men. 
It makes them the helpless victims of 
their natural instincts and appetites. No 
wonder the early Christians looked with 
utter loathing upon the pleasures and 
amusements of the Roman world, which 
were destroying the very fabric of an 
ancient civilization. Similar conditions 
prevailed in England, when the Puritan 
sought to keep his soul unspotted from a 
world that was foul beneath its fair sur- 
face. And, in our own time, the menace 


© —— © 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity, 
October 27, 1929 
The Christian View of Recreation 
Mark 2:18-28 
Golden Text: I came that they may have 
life, and may have it abundantly. John 
10:10. 
Lesson Outline: 1. Dissipation. 2. Ree- 
reation. 3. Rest. 
What has Christianity to do with recre- 
ation? Nothing at all, some men would 
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and manifold perils of this deep-rooted ters that are dominated by the fixed and 
play instinct are only too apparent. Profit growing purpose to make Christ the Mas- 


and pleasure are the idols of many. ter of their lives. 

Yet, to understand the Puritan attitude But what about the demoralizing conse- 
toward recreation is not to justify it. It quences of seeking nothing but plteasure? 
may be preferable to a ‘‘Parisian’’ atti- ‘hat is not an uncommon attitude among 
tude, but it is not a true Christian solu- young people, but it is not a Christian 
tion of a most important matter. And, in attitude. Indeed, it is not even a sensible 
fact, it has never been effective. Both attitude towards life. The paradox of 


within the Church and without, it has met pleasure is that if you want to find it, 
with opposition. The world has scorned you must never seek it. It must be the 


and ridiculed Puritanism, and many sin- by-product of a life devoted to some ser- 
cere Christians have been troubled and per- ious purpose, not its primary aim. The 
plexed by its prohibitions and restrictions, unhappiest people in the world are the idle 


In recent times the whole matter of play and aimless rich whose whole life is a 
has been placed on a new level of insight round of pleasure. True happiness comes 
and understanding. We know more about only to those who think of life in terms 
its place and power in life than did former of purposes and wholesome activities, 
generations. We know that the play- rather than in terms of pleasure.  Cer- 
instinct represents one of the vital aspects tainly, that alone is a Christian attitude 
of life. To ¢rush it means to cripple life of life. It is not a game, but a great 
in its normal development. To neglect its venture. And only those ‘‘who play the 


guidance and control menaces the achieve- game of life’’ according to the rules of 
ment of a character that knows how to Jesus find its lasting pleasures and its 
work and pray, as well as how to play. » anit: pm OLORBHWEISIS 


The fruitful results of this deeper insight 
are already manifesting themselves in our 
schools and in communal life. Playgrounds 
and trained directors of recreation are no 
longer rare. 

Nor has the Church been slow in catch- 
ing this new spirit. Recreation forms an 
important part of her program of religious 
edueation. Our younger ministers fully 
appreciate the place and the power that 
belong to it in the cultivation and mani- 
festation of the Christian life. They count 
it a vital part of their duty as ministers 
of the gospel to take an active interest 
in guarding and guiding the recreational 
life of their youths. 

Our present study, then, is of vital in- 
terest and importance. Its challenge is to 
form a Christian view of recreation, and 
to assume, definitely. a Christian attitude 
toward all of its forms. Our aim must be, 
not to frown upon play and forbid amuse- 
ments, but to find their proper place in 
that life abundant which Jesus came to 
bestow upon men. Our Golden Text strikes 
the right keynote for our study, ‘‘I came 
that they may have life, and may have it 
more abundantly.’’ What are its implica- 
tions for a truly Christian view of recrea- 
tion? 

I. Dissipation. Here, at least, there is 
no room for doubt or disagreement. No 
sincere seeker of the abundant life will 
indulge in dissipation. And dissipation 
does not necessarily mean vicious pleas- 
ures. It also denotes the excessive pur- 
suit of pleasure of any kind. And in both 
senses dissipation is a foe, and not a friend 
and helper of the abundant life. 

No right-minded person will question 
that there are pleasures whose indulgence 
stains and corrupts body and soul, and in 
their gross form they are easily avoided. 
Ordinarily they do not obtrude themselves 
upon our attention. The flourish in the 
dark and dusty corners of our civilization, 
where their devotees must hunt for them. 
The trouble is that, in subtle and allur- 
ing disguises, they leave their proper 
haunts and confront us on every side— 
on the stage, in books and pictures, in 
social gatherings. 

Thus, in our modern life, it is not always 
easy, by any means, to draw the line be- 
tween the clean and noble and virtuous 
pleasures, and those that are unclean; 
ignoble, and vicious. Nor is it possible 
to lay down rules for the guidance of all 
alike. What plays may a Christian attend? 
When is dancing a sin; and when, a harm- 
less social diversion? Who can settle such 
issues by a fixed rule that applies to all 
persons and in every case? There must 
be an inner criterion that acts as an un- 
failing touchstone of what is pure and 
good, rather than external rules and prohi- 
bitions. And that does not grow up un- 
aided in the garden of the human soul. 
It requires careful and persistent spiritual 
husbandry in our homes and schools and 
Churches. It means the training of charac- 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


October 27—What is Worship? Ps. 95:1-6; 
John 4:20-24 

In many Churches there is a new em- 
phasis on worship. In the past generation 
there was almost an exclusive emphasis on 
work. People were told to do something, 
to be active in Church work. Numerous 
organizations in the Church were set up to 
enlist the activity of the members. This 
was in strict harmony with the philosophy 
of the-day, which may be ealled pragma- 
tism. The favorite text was, ‘‘ Jesus went 
about doing good.’’ The Patron Saint was 
the Apostle James who insisted that faith 
without works is dead. It is interesting 
to note how many agencies sprang up in- 
side and outside the Church to carry this 
program of good works into effect. A 
little later the emphasis shifted and stress 
yas being laid on education. Text books 
were prepared and classes were organized 
in every Church for educational purposes. 
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The architecture of the Church buildings 
was changed and educational plants began 
to overshadow the main Church edifice. 
Social and recreational features were added 
and the congregation became a bee-hive of 
activities along many diversified lines, To 
the disappointment of many it was being 
discovered that these social, educational 
and practical activities did not bring the 
people out to the Church services and in 
many instances Church attendance began 
te decline. Moreover, so little attention 
was being given to the regular worship in 
the sanctuary that folks lost all interest 
in the same. 

It has only been quite recently that the 
Church has become aware of this decadence 
in worship and has begun to give it fresh 
emphasis. As a consequence Churches are 
elaborating their forms of service, enrich- 
ing their music, changing even the type 
of Church architecture to a more Gothic 
and a more Churchly style. This is a very 
hopeful and helpful reaction in our Church 
life; for worship lies at the root of all our 
other activities in the Church. You can 
do all things after you have prayed, but 
you can’t do anything before you have 
prayed. And one reason why we do so 
little is because we have not steeped our 
inmost souls in worship, in prayer and 
praise, beforehand, 


But there are many people who do not 
understand the meaning of worship and 
hence they derive very little benefit from 
it. Worship is communion and fellowship 
with God. It is the child talking with 
God and listening for God’s answer. It is 
the soul going out of itself and finding 
itself reflected in God. Someone has de- 
fined worship as ‘‘the celebration of life.’’ 
Just as we celebrate a birthday, a national 
event, so we in worship celebrate God and 
give expression to the highest and holiest 
emotions of our life. It is for this reason 
that symbols enter so largely into the prac- 
tice of worship. In celebrating a birthday 
we use many symbols, such as the birthday 
cake, the candles, the presents, etc. In 
celebrating a national event we display 
the symbol, the flag, and other features, 
setting forth the spirit of patriotism. So 
in worship we use many symbols. The 
Church building itself is a symbol, the 
altar is a symbol, the pulpit and all other 
furnishings, even the offering plates, the 
bread and the wine, all are symbols. The 
posture and attitude of the worshippers 
are symbols. Indeed, the very words they 
use are mere symbols. The spirit of wor- 
ship is greatly enhanced by a proper un- 
derstanding of the use of symbols in the 
sanctuary. 


The purpose of worship needs a word of 
explanation. Why do we worship? There 
are at least two reasons: 


First—to give something to God. The 
very word, worship, seems to imply this. 
Worship means shipping worth to God. 
This is an underlying element in worship. 
The worshiper brings something to the 
object he worships. This runs through the 
whole history of worship. The Old Testa- 
ment people brought their gifts, the first 
fruits of the field, the fatlings of the flock, 
even the first-born often, and offered them 
to God. They had peace offerings and 
blood offerings and would never come 


empty handed before God. Much of 
their worship consisted in these sacri- 
fices. So today we give something 


to God. We give Him adoration and 
praise, our hearts’ best love; we give 
Him money and service and our lives. 
We believe that with such _ sacrifices 
God is well pleased. The Old Testa- 
ment people gave God these things to win 
His favor and to fight their battles for 
them; but we give Him what we bring 
not to appease an angry God, nor to curry 
His favor, but because we love Him and, 
there are the evidences of our love for 
Him. 

Second—to get something from God. The 
Old Testament people worshiped God to ob- 


tain something from Him. They wanted a 
blessing: ‘‘I will not let Thee go except 
Thou bless me,’’ said Jacob as he wrestled 
all night with God. The people wanted 
rain or food or victory or health or wealth 
and asked God for these things. Even to- 
day many people worship God to get some- 
thing from Him, Some go to Church to 
get something. They go where they get 
the most. They say, ‘‘What’s the use in 
going? One never gets anything.’’ Now, 
to be sure the worshiper always gets some- 
thing. God is rich and ready to bestow 
His blessings. The worshiper gets uplift, 
courage, comfort, peace, strength, but the 
main purpose of worship is not to get 
something, nor even to give something. 


We worship God because we are made 
in God’s image. ‘‘Our souls were made 
for Him and they are restless until they 
rest in Him.’’? The bird mounts up and 
sings its song because it was made that 
way. The soul longs to hold fellowship 
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with God because it was made that way. 
Deep calleth unto deep. Soul answers soul, 

But now the tragedy appears. While 
worship is native and instinct in the soul, 
it can be suppressed, it can be choked and 
throttled. One can cease to worship for 
so long until there is no desire of impulse 
to worship. That is what happens to folks 
who stay away from Church for a long 
time. They lose the spirit of worship and 
their inner life dies down. 


A word ought also to be said about pri- 


The Scripture Text Calendar for 1930 


THE MOST COMPLETE SACRED CALENDAR PUBLISHED 


Every head of a home, every member of a 
family recognizes the importance of a daily 
Christian influence in the home such as the 
Scripture Text Calendar imparts. 

It includes scriptural quotation for each 
day and Sunday School references for each 
week, 

It is endorsed by Pastors and Biblical 
teachers everywhere realizing its valuable aid 
in home missionary work and the spreading 
of the Gospel in a truly Christian way. No 
influence in a home could do more for the 
Kingdom of God than one of these Scripture 
Text Calendars, a constant reminder, a con- 
stant inspiration. 


Selling Plans Furnished 


We tell you how to 
make sales — how to 
reach every home in your 
community with this 
beautiful calendar, and 
at the same time earn a 
substantial profit. We 
furnish plans for the 
Sunday School Class, 
Ladies’ Aid, Young Peo- 
ple’s Society, as well as 
other organizations or 
individuals. 


Start at Once! 


The demand for Scrip- 
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ture Text Calendars 
is constantly increasing, 
which makes it imper- 


ative that you place your 
order early to insure getting the quantity 
you will require. Your best sales will be 
made before Christmas, so estimate your 
needs and ORDER NOW. 


Special Prices for Large Quantities 


Profits are easily earned with these greatly 
improved Scripture Text Calendars which 
practically sell on sight. 


Quantity Cost Sell For Profit 
OO Citets Siaieicretsts says. $17.00 $30.00 $13.00 
UO iets ih las ait ivlae 32.00 60.00 28.00 
26 Ommataipia bathe roceieo isis 40.00 75.00 35.00 
UO MERMetis gets .eie sates ie 45.00 90.00 45.00 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 


Size of Calendar, 914 x 15% inches 


Features of Interest 


1, Separate illustrated Calendar pages for 
each month—thirteen artistic, full-color re- 
productions of famous biblical subjects-— 
keep it fresh and interesting. 

2. Scriptural quotations for each day and 
Sunday School lesson references for Sundays 
—make it a daily need and help. 


3. Three months at a glance! Besides the 


large calendar pad the preceding and follow- 
ing months are shown in small size. 

4. Moon phases 
they occur. 

5. Printed in the finest offset lithography, 
reproducing almost perfectly the true colors 
of the originals. 


illustrated on the day 


6. Sixty Bible reading 
selections covering the 
more important facts 
recorded in the Bible. 

7. Descriptive Story of 
each of the religious 
paintings reproduced. 


(Sort Caton 


Millions of Homes 


look forward each year 
to purchasing Scripture 
Text Calendars, to enjoy 
the beauty and inspira- 
tion of thirteen full-color 
reproductions of sacred 
masterpieces. 


Appropriate Christmas 
Gift 


What would be more 
appreciated as a Christ- 
mas remembrance than a Scripture Text Cal- 
endar—a collection of world’s famous sacred 
paintings as well as a religious calendar that 
will be enjoyed for a full 365 days? 


Small Quantities 


may be purchased for gift purposes at the 
following prices: 
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Prices slightly higher in Canada 


Calendars are not returnable, 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


USE THIS COUPON. 
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Sold By 
The Board of Home 
Missions 
Authorized By 
General Synod 
Total Issue $500,000.00 
$325 ,000.00 Sold 


A Safe Investment 


For Further Information Write 
Rev. Wm. F. DeLong, D.D., 


Field Secretary 


Schaff Building, 1505 Race St. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


vate and public worship. The soul can 
worship alone with God. It can meditate 
on the things of God and lose itself in 
wonder, love and praise. Everyone should 
worship God in private. There should be 
regular periods of the day when fellow- 
ship is had with God. But we must also have 
common public worship. ‘‘One loving soul 
sets another on fire,’’ and there is a spirit 
of worship kindled where others are gath- 
ered for the same purpose which we do not 
feel in private. 


‘*Here friend holds fellowship with friend, 
While heaven comes down our souls to 
greet, 
And glory crown the mercy seat.’’ 


True worship, of course, centers around 
God. We worship God, and not ourselves. 
Too much of our worship revolves around 
ourselves, exploits our own feelings, emo- 
tions, experiences and aspirations. We call 
this subjective worship as over against the 
worship of God which is objective worship. 
So many of our hymns are of this subjec- 
tive character. They are not ideal chariots 
in which to convey true worship. We must 
worship God and have His glory and power 
and goodness before us as we adore Him. 
There are great possibilities in this new 
emphasis on worship. The young people 
should study the subject in all its phases. 
They should familiarize themselves with 
ancient and modern forms of worship, with 
hymns and prayers and thus become intel- 
ligent worshipers both in private and in 
public in God’s sanctuary. 


““O come let us worship.’’ 


‘<T was glad when they said unto me, let 
us go into the house of the Lord.’’ 


A Letter To The Editor 


THE SAME OLD QUERY 
In the September 19 issue of the ‘Mes- 
senger,’ Brother Zaugg asked the question: 
‘¢What is the Matter with the Reformed 


Church?’’ Under that caption he asks 
whether it might be one or more of twenty 
possible causes. Well, here goes for an 


answer from one of the very small minis- 
ters of our Church. Take it for what it is 
worth. 

Among the 20 questions which Brother 
Zaugg asks, I find this one: ‘‘Is it because 
we are composed largely of rural congre- 
gations which are being depleted by migra- 
tions to the city?’’ I think the cause is 
not because we are composed largely of 
rural congregations but because our Church 
has never given the proper attention to 
her rural congregations. 

I do not think that any of my minis- 
terial brethren will deny that when a 
charge is left vacant for a long time, the 
members will become discouraged and will 
drift (many of them), away to other 
Churches. 

Thirty-two years ago I began my min- 
istry in a rural charge in Somerset Classis, 
which is the most difficult charge in Pitts- 
burgh Synod to serve. It lies right in the 
Allegheny Mountain district, is composed 
of 4 congregations lying almost in a 
straight line. It covers about 200 square 
miles of territory. I was obliged, every 
two weeks, to drive 13 miles and cross the 
main range of the Allegheny Mountains. 
For my services I received the enormous 
sum of $500 a year, kept a horse, and had 
no parsonage. At the time I left the 
charge the membership was nearly 400. 
The last minutes of Pittsburgh Synod gives 
the membership at the startling figures of 
217. What has caused this decrease? I 
believe that during the last 30 years Wills 
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Creek Charge has been vacant fully half 
the time. Why did it stand vacant? Be- 
cause the charge was left to struggle alone. 
They could offer only a small salary, and 
with other charges, less difficult to serve, 
offering larger salaries, what else could be 
expected but that Wills Creek would stand 
vacant? 

Was it right to let it thus stand? Is it 
not an important charge? Ge to the city 
Churches in Pittsburgh and Ohio Synods 
and some Churches farther westward and 
note the strong pillars in those Churches 
which the Wills Creek Charge furnished. 
I tell you, brethren, if our Home Mission 
Board had used its funds for paying living 
salaries to pastors of charges like Wills 
Creek, it would have brought larger returns 
than it has brought by spending it on dif- 
ficult city missions within the bounds of 
Pittsburgh Synod and in some other places. 

What is the matter with the Reformed 
Church, do you ask, Brother Zaugg? Starve 
the infants and you cannot expect to have 
adults. The rural Churches are our in- 
fants. The pastor of Wills Creek, and 
other charges like it, ought to have a 
salary of not less than $2,400. It would 
require about $600 of that for the upkeep 
of his car. But that charge cannot pay 
such a salary, and until our Mission Boards 
and Classes come to the aid of our rural 
charges, people will continue to ask: 
‘‘What is the Matter with the Reformed 
Church??? 


—John Franklin Bair. 
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Emile Antoine Bourdelle, one of France’s 
most celebrated sculptors, died at his home 
in Paris from heart disease. Monuments 
executed by him have been erected on 
every continent, and his work is in the 
principal museums of statuary throughout 
the world. Among his most famous works 
is Heracles, which is in the Louxembourg 
Museum. 

A rocket airplane was shot through the 
air for 75 seconds at Frankfort, Germany, 
with Fritz von Opel, the inventor, in it. 
With more experimenting, it is said, the 
English Channel may soon be crossed by a 
rocket-driven plane. 

Major Clarence M. Young, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, former director of the aero- 
nautics branch, Department of Commerce, 
has become Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics, succeeding William 
P. MacCracken, Jr., of Chicago. 

Suffolk town, England, from which an 
ancestor of General Charles G. Dawes emi- 
grated some 300 years ago, welcomed the 
American Ambassador by giving him Oct. 
1 the freedom of the borough. The whole 
town turned out to do him honor. 

Thorough investigation of lobbying in 
Washington has been assured when the 
Senate, without debate or even roll call, 
approved the Caraway resolution to inquire 
into the activities of lobbying associations 
and lobbyists. 

President Hoover was defeated on a 
major issue when the Democratic-Progres- 
sive Republican coalition in the Senate 
Oct. 2 foreed through that body, by a 
vote of 47 to 42, the Simmons amendment 
to substitute for the flexible provisions of 
the tariff law a plan whereby presidential 
participation in tariff-making would be lim- 
ited to transmitting recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission to Congress, which 
would then fix the duty. 

The Federal Farm Board has received 
applications from agicultural co-operatives 
in all parts of the country for loans which 
to date total about $70,000,000, of which 
the Board has tentatively approved $57,- 


000,000. The loans requested involve cot- 
ton, grain, dairy products, fruits, vege- 
tables, honey, live stock, rice and seed. 

O. L. Bodenhamer, of Eldorado, Ark., 
was elected National Commander of the 
American Legion Oct. 3 at their conven- 
tion in Louisville, Ky. Mrs. Donald Mac- 
Rae, of Council Bluffs, Iowa, was elected 
national president of the legion auxiliary. 

The German Foreign Minister, Dr. Gus- 
tav Stresemann, died Oct. 3 in Berlin from 
a series of apoplectic strokes. It is said 
that it was his efforts that made Germany 
a member of the League of Nations. At 
Locarno Thoiry, Geneva, and the Hague 


WHAT IS CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION? 


A penetrating examination of Chris- 
tian education both as it is and 
as it might be. 


By GEORGE A. COE 


An analytical book for those who 
are willing to do sturdy thinking 
upon such themes as our educational 
failures and why they occur; the 
breakdown of transmissive educa- 
tion and the necessity for creative 
teaching; the relation of scientific 
method to education by the churches; 
mechanism and personality in educa- 
tion; what a truly creative educa- 
tion might do to the church, and how 
it might affect our faith in God; the 
job of the Christian college; and 
much more. 

The treatment is concrete, critical, 
scientific, startling, but practical. 

Price, $2.50 
BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 
TION OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH 
1505 Race St. Phila., Pa. 
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he worked hand in hand with Aristide 
Briand, the French Foreign Minister. Dr. 
Stresemann, was 51 years old. 

Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, the newly 
appointed governor of Porto Rico, took the 
oath of office Oct. 7. 

J. Ramsay MacDonald arrived in the 
United States Oct. 4. He is the first 
British Prime Minister to visit this coun- 
try. After spending two hours in New 
York he continued his journey to Wash- 
ington, joined President Hoover in infor- 
mal conversations on the Anglo-American 
viewpoint in international affairs. Miss 
Ishbel MacDonald accompanied her father 
on this visit. They spent the week-end 
with the President and Mrs. Hoover at 
the camp in Virginia. 

The Right Rev. John Gardner Murray, 
presiding Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States, died 
Oct. 3 after suffering a stroke while pre- 
siding over the House of Bishops at 
Atlantie City. 

The determination of four criminals who 
staked their lives in a break for freedom 
was at the bottom of the recent mutiny at 
the Colorado Penitentiary at Canon City 
which resulted in the killing of 12 men, 
the wounding of a dozen others, and the 
destruction of a large part of the prison 
by fire, according to the investigation 
made. 

Holland is reclaiming vast lands sub- 
merged in the Zuider Zee. In one place a 
great dyke has been built. Seven per cent 
has been added to her total acreage. 

The skeleton of a crocodile, believed to 
be 50,000,000 years old, has been unearthed 
in the Bad Land of New Mexico and 
brought to the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, New York City, by Dr. 
George Gaylord Simpson, Associate Cura- 
tor of Vertebrate Paleontology. 

In observance of the 80th anniversary 
of the death of Edgar Allan Poe, who died 
in Baltimore on Oct. 7, 1849, the Edgar 
Allan Poe Society held a memorial service 
Oct. 6 in the Hall of Fame at New York 
University. 

Savannah (Ga.) observed Oct. 9° the 
150th anniversary of the death of Count 
Pulaski, the gallant Polish officer who was 
wounded while leading his forces at the 
siege of Savannah Oct. 9, 1779, and died 
two days later. 

Another wish of President Hoover was 
rejected in the Senate when that body fol- 
lowed the advice of the Finance Commitee 
Oct 4 by deciding to retain the present 
bi-partisan Tariff Commission of 6 mem- 
bers, instead of substituting a non-partisan 
committee of 7, as the President urged and 
as the House agreed. 

The Lindbergh archaeological air expe- 
dition left Belize, British Honduras, Oct. 
6 to explore the Yucatan area of Mexico 
for ruins of the ancient Maya civilization. 
Mrs, Lindbergh has accompanied the ex- 
pedition. 

The Italian Arctic expedition which 
searched the Far North for six months for 
traces of missing members of the Nobile 
polar expedition of 1928, has returned to 
port. 

The 27th international peace congress 
opened at Athens, Greece, Oct. 6 with 210 
delegates in attendance. Former Premier 
Papanastasiou, in welcoming the congress, 
emphasized the Greeks’ love of peace. The 
Acropolis was illuminated in their honor. 

A class of 119 flying students, the largest 
since the war, was graduated Oct. 12 from 
the advanced flying school at Kelly Field, 
Texas, the War Department has announced. 

Formal invitations to an international 
naval disarmament conference to be held 
in London on Jan. 20 was cabled by the 
British Government Oct. 7 to the govern- 
ments of the United States, France, Italy 
and Japan. 

The Earl of Harewood, father-in-law of 
Princess Mary, the only daughter of King 
George and Queen Mary, died Oct. 6 at his 
home in Yorkshire. He was 83 years old 
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New Bible Puzzle Books and Something 
to Do Books for the Children’s Division 


THE SOMETHING TO DO BIBLE ALPHABET BOOK 


This book is different from 
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any Bible A BC 


At the end of the book is a 
place for the name and age of 
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BIBLE PUZZLE BOOK 


All the world loves a puz- 


zle. There is no better way 
of stimulating interest and 
holding attention and when 
the delightful pastime of 
working puzzles is coupled 
with the process of learning 
valuable material something 
is accomplished. Moreover, 
knowledge gained through 
play is more inspirational 
than that which is acquired 
4s a task. 


The Children’s Bible Puzzle 
Book is suited to young chil- 
dren, and the Bible Puzzle 
Book is adapted to older chil- 
dren and young people. The 
material in the two books is 
so different that the child 
who has had one book is sure 
to enjoy the other. 

Size, 654 x 74 inches. 
Price, 30 cents each prepaid, or $3.00 per dozen. 
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and was a personal friend of King Edward 
VII. 

Albert B. Fall, Secretary of the Interior 
in the Cabinet of President Harding, has 
again been called for trial on an indict- 
ment charging that in November, 1921, 
when Secretary of the Interior, he accepted 
a bribe of $100,000 from Edw. L. Doheny, 
the Los Angeles oil operator. 

On account of presistent rumors the 
White House has announced that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
has given his promise to the President to 
stay in office until 1933, or for the re- 
mainder of the present administration, 

According to a telegram, Captain Dieu- 
donne Coste, the French aviator, and 
Jacques Maurice Bellonte, in their plane 
the Interrogation Point, covered 6,158 
miles on their long trip from Le Bourget 
to Manchuria. Their flight established 
the first non-stop air communication be- 
tween France and China. 

The President and Mrs. Hoover enter- 
tained Oct. 7 in honor of J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Prime Minister of Great Britain, 


at one of the most notable dinner parties 
ever given in the White House. LEighty- 
one guests sat gathered around the semi- 
cireular table, in the hollow of which were 
placed palms and ferns. In the morning 
of Oct. 7 Premier MacDonald addressed 
the Senate and the House. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 

REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
} Sciences 


Campus of fifty-four acres with seven- 
teen buildings, including thoroughly 
equipped Dormitories, Auditorium, Science 
Building, Library, Observatory, Gymnas- 
ium and Complete Athletic Field. 


A college whose educational policy rests 
on a sound cultural basis and is developed 
in broad sympathy with the needs of the 
present day. 


For Catalogue address: 


BENRYS Ee TAPPED s Delile) D.. 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKH, LL.D., President 


SCHOLARSHIP ENDOWMENTS 
needed to help students of slender means 
struggling against increasing costs. 

HOW TO FOUND A SCHOLARSHIP: 
1. By Direct Gift—income available at 
once. 2. By Annuity Contract—not active 
during life of donor. 3. By Bequest— 
available only after death. 
Write for booklet, “Lasting Memorials.” 
Full information on request. 
Rev. JAMES M. S. ISENBERG, D.D., 
Vice-President. 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania. 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D. D., S. T. D. 


Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 

A fully accredited member of the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men. Standard courses: A.B., B.S. in 
Home Economics, and B.M. in Music. 
Practical courses in Education, English 
Speech and Art. Ten buildings fully 
equipped fer thorough work and modern 
housing. Suburban site of 125 acres. Our 
own garden and dairy. For catalog and 
book. of views, apply 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President 


President William Green opened the an- 
nual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at Toronto, Oct. 7, by de- 
¢laring that Prime Minister MacDonald’s 
visit to the United States was ‘‘a holy 
mission’? and pledging the forces of 
American labor to the movement for inter- 
national peace. 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Rev. F. H. Moyer, Superintendent 


It has been the custom of the authorities 
of the Home to provide entertainment Tor 
its guests from time to time. 

Many of them have been of a literary 
and musical character. They are always 
welcomed by the members of our family. 

We were fortuiate in having with us 
recently Mrs. M. W. Miller and Mr. James 
Clark, of Philadelphia, who gave our fam- 
ily a rare treat. The first named effective- 
ly told interesting stories. The other gave 
several humorous numbers. 

The members of the family pronounced 
the entertainment one of the very best 
that had ever been given. There was a 
wealth of noble thought, sentiment, pathos 
and humor which were very well received. 

A unique entertainment was furnished 
by the Primary department children of 


Emmanuel Church, Allentown, in Sep- 
tember. 
The children brought a variety of 


flowers, fruits and vegetables which they 
placed in a basket which had been placed 
in the living room of the Home. 

They conducted an interesting and touch- 
ing service which consisted of singing and 
prayers by the children. They also pre- 
sented an interesting story with a telling 
moral. 


DEDICATION AT ROYERSFORD 
(Continued from Page 2) 


These persons should know that they have 
made a lasting contribution to the wor- 
ship of the sanctuary which will enrich 
their own souls and prove a blessing to 
future generations. 

Fortunate indeed has the pastor been in 
being able to find so many members and 
friends who were willing to make special 
contributions towards the rich adornment 
of the Church. The new Tellers-Kent three 
manual organ, with chimes and harp, is an 
instrument that will add greatly to the 
service of song. The choir is noted as 
being one of the best in the Schuylkill 
Valley. The social hall, with kitchen and 
equipment, will provide every facility for 
the cultivation of a community spirit. 

Dedicatory services were held from Sept. 
8 to 13; beginning on Sunday morning 
with an.able sermon by Rey. Dr. Theodore 
F. Herman of the Eastern Theological 
Seminary, and ending on Friday evening 
with an appropriate sermon by Rey. David 
Lockart, a son of the congregation. For- 
mer pastors were invited to preach. Rey. 
Dr. George L. Roth was present Sunday 
evening; Rev. Samuel J. Kirk, Monday 
evening, and Rey. Dr. Edwin W. Lentz, 
Wednesday evening. The Rey. Dr. Paul 
8. Leinbach brought an encouraging mes- 
sage on Tuesday evening. The organ re- 
cital on Thursday evening, with Prof. John 
F, Crist, organist, and Helen Wilson Reid, 
guest soloist, was a most brilliant enter- 
tainment, bringing out the full rich tones 
of the organ. 

The cost of the new building is about 
$85,000, a large portion having already 
been paid. 

Thus was brought to a close a week of 
spiritual refreshing from the Lord to the 
members and friends of the First Reformed 
Church, Royersford, Pa. A new era of 
prosperity has begun for the congregation, 
and it is ‘the prayer of the pastor and 
members that many persons will frequent 
their House of Worship. 


—Allen R. Bartholomew. 


EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Pennsylvania 


Lancaster 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Entered more than 1000 boys to some 
70 colleges in the last 28 years. Fine 
school home, thorough work and helpful 
supervision. Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M., Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N.C. 


Accomodations and Facilities all 


First Class 
Very Reasonable Rates 


Write for catalogue and view book. 
Miss W. AUGUSTA LANTZ, 


Registrar. 
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Society News 
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NOTICE. The Fall Institute of the W. 


M. 8S. of Lebanon Classis will be held 
Saturday, Nov. 2, in Christ Church, Ann- 
ville, the Rev. K. Otis Spessard, pastor. 
Speakers will be Miss Greta P. Hinkle 
and a missionary whose name will be an- 
nounced later. On the evening of Nov. 1 
Miss Hinkle will assist at the Rally of 
the Guilds of Lebanon Classis. 


About 100 braved the very inclement 
weather on Wednesday, Oct. 2, to attend 
the annual Institute of the W. M. 8. of 
Philadelphia Classis held in the Reformed 
Church of the Ascension, Norristown, Pa. 
Among these hundred were 8 representa- 
tives of the W. M. S. of German Philadel- 
phia Classis who came all the way from 
Egg Harbor City, N. J. Greetings were 
extended by the local president, Mrs. 
Charles Wolford, and the pastor, Rey. Mr. 
E. O. Butkofsky. In spite of several last 
minute substitutions the program was a 
fine one filled with information, inspira- 
tion and challenge. In the morning short 
talks on various phases of the theme ‘‘A 
New Vision’’ were given by Rey. Mr. But- 
kofsky, Mrs. Ralph Holland, Mrs. Howard 
A. Clymer and Mrs. John Lentz. The 
literature was presented by Miss Greta P. 
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Hinkle, who used as her subject ‘‘Spec- 
tacles—Bifocals Necessary.’’ During the 
noon hour a delicious luncheon was served 
by the hostess society. 

‘“‘Beginning at Jerusalem,’’ a playlet 
given by representatives of the three Nor- 
ristown Churches, followed a solo by Miss 
Hinkle which opened the afternoon serv- 
ice. This dramatization carried a very 
forceful message, a challenge brought even 
closer to the hearts of those present by the 
stirring talk on Bethel Reformed Com- 
munity Center given by Mr. Paul Mce- 
Allister at the close of the play. Mrs. 
Henry G. Maeder explained about the send- 
ing of Christmas stockings to the center, 
and Miss Florence Brandt presented the 
cause of the Missionary Home in Lancas- 
ter. The closing consecration service was 
in charge of Mrs. Loy C. Gobrecht. Miss 
Margaret Schall and Miss Eleanor A. 
Honeyman added to the program by ren- 
dering organ selections. The president, 
Mrs. J. Rauch Stein, presided throughout 
the day. 

On Tuesday evening, Sept. 24, the G. M. 
G. of St. John’s Church, Shamokin, Pa., 
entertained the W. M. S. The program 
suggested for the September meeting was 
carried out by the girls. Letters from the 
leaders in W. M. 8S. and G. M. G. work 
were read by different members of the 
Guild and were very much enjoyed. The 
feature of the evening was an address by 
Mrs. C. A. Huyette, president of the W. M. 
S. of East Susquehanna Classis. Mrs. 
Huyette gave an account of the General 
Synodical meeting at Hickory, N. C., and 
brought to the local society a vision of 
the large work being done by the W. M.S. 
and the opportunities for increasing the 
scope of missionary activity. After Mrs. 
Huyette’s report, trips were taken to the 
various mission fields. These had been 
carefully arranged and proved very in- 
structive. The meeting forecast a very 
successful year for both missionary organi- 
zations. There were 106 present, 48 of 
these being guild girls, and 68 members 
of the W. M. S. In view of the number 
at this first meeting and the enthusiasm 
and interest shown, it is hoped that there 
may be great achievements during the 
coming winter. 
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DR. JACOB HARRY SHERMAN 


Dr. Jacob H. Sherman, of Manchester, 
Md., passed away at the Maryland General 
Hospital, Baltimore, on Thursday, Sept. 12. 
He had been admitted on Sept. 8 and had 
undergone an operation on Sept. 10th. He 
had been in poor health for a year or 
more. He underwent an operation about 
six months ago, from which he had recov- 
ered sufficiently to continue his practice. 
He served Manchester and an extensive 
area around Manchester for about 40 years 
as a physician. 

Dr. Sherman was twice married, first to 
Miss Anna Hoffman, who passed away 
about 24% years ago, and last January to 
Miss Marjorie Hill, Reisterstown, who re- 
mains to mourn his loss. He leaves a 
daughter, Mrs. Harold C. Frankforter, of 
Hagerstown, and a sister, Mrs. Charles 
Loats, of Manchester. 

Dr. Sherman was born January 17, 1861, 
making his age 68 years, 7 months and 26 
days. Dr. Sherman was a member of the 
local I. O. O. F. and Masonie Lodges, both 
of which orders attended in a body. The 
Masons conducted a burial service. Dr. 
Sherman was a director of the Manchester 
Bank. 

Funeral services were held from the 
home on Sept. 15, and, after interment, 
concluded in Trinity Church, of which he 
was a member. The officiating minister 
was Rev. Dr. John S. Hollenbach, pastor 
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of the Church. A large number of people 
gathered for the funeral, many of whom 
could not get access to the Church. This 
was an indication of the esteem in which 
he was held by those whom he served. A 
number of physicians from neighboring 
communities were present. The bank di- 
rectors attended in a body, and the work- 
ing staff of the bank was present. Floral 
tributes were numerous and beautiful. 


MRS. ELLEN BERSCHIG 


A few days ago the mail brought to the 
writer a letter telling of the death of 
Mrs. Ellen Berschig, one of the most be- 
loved and faithful members of Trinity 
Church, West Hollywood, Calif. This dear 
old lady in Israel had reached the age of 
about 91 years and 6 months, and was 
quite active until about 2 months prior to 
her death. 


Mrs. Berschig came from the Baptist 
Church, and was one of the charter mem- 
bers of Trinity Church. A more faithful 
and devoted soul never lived in any 
Church, What a joy and inspiration she 
was to her pastor! She was always present 
at all the Church services when strength 
permitted. It was always a great pleasure 
for anyone in the Church, young or old, to 
do something for this dear old soul. Out of 
her poverty she gave to all the calls of the 
Church. About 9 months ago when the 
announcement was made calling for con- 
tributions towards the Ministerial Relief, 
she came to her pastor with. $1 in her 
hand, and with tears in her eyes said, ‘‘I 
want to give this dollar to the support of 
the aged ministers and their widows. It is 
all I have to give. I earned the money 
by making and selling noodles. I wish I 
could give more.’’ What a magnanimous 
service that was! She is now reaping the 
treasures laid up for her in Heaven at her 
appearing, which was just a few weeks 
ago. What a blessed appearance that must 
have been! Just before leaving California, 
when we last saw her in the flesh, she 
said: ‘‘I am asking the Lord to take me 
home.’’ She was then very weak, giving 
evidence of the approach of death. 
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The announcement of the passing of this 
dear old saint in Israel was a great shock, 
while at the same time it is a joy to feel 
that she is now with the redeemed of all 
ages. Of her it can be truly said: 
‘“Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth; yea, saith the spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors; and 
their works do follow them,’’ 


—M. M. Noacker. 


MRS. J. W. FORTNEY 

Grace Church, York, Pa., lost a devoted 
member and faithful worker in the passing 
of Mrs. Fortney, wife of Elder Jonathan 
Fortney, on the evening of Sept. 27, at the 
age of 57 years, 11 months and 3 days. 
The daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
W. D. Meaner, she was born near Wells- 
ville, Pa., on Oct. 24, 1871. She was reared 
in the Methodist faith, of which Church 
she was a member for many years. Some 
years after her marriage the family moved 
to Baltimore, where they united with 
Trinity Church. Upon their removal to 
York they made Grace Church the place of 
their worship. 

She is survived by her aged stepmother, 
2 sisters, her husband and the following 
children: Russel, of Pasadena, Calif.; Rob- 
ert, an attorney of Shamokin; Mary, a 
teacher in the York schools; John, a stu- 
dent at Beckley College, and Harriet, a 
student in high school, the 3 latter resid- 
ing at home. 

Her funeral took place on Monday after- 
noon the 30th, with services at her late 
home conducted by her pastor, Rev. Irvin 
A. Raubenhold, and Rey. Dr. J. Ellis Bell, 
retired, of the Methodist Church. Burial 
was made in the cemetery at Dillsburg, Pa. 

—I. A. R. 


JOHN VANNER ISENBERG 


John Vanner Isenberg spent his entire 
life in the Alexandria, Pa., neighborhood, 
and the Isenberg family has been a promi- 
nent family in Christ Church. Mr. Isen- 
berg was born Feb. 7, 1863. He was con- 
firmed at the Easter Communion in the 
spring of 1878 by his pastor, Dr. J. A. 


A DISCONTENTED OPTIMIST 


By M. S. RICE 


Dr. Rice, pastor of Metropolitan Church, Detroit, has attained acknowledged 
eminence as a preacher, and‘is generally acclaimed as one of the princes of 


the American pulpit. 


These sermons were preached 
to his Metropolitan congregation 
in accordance with the necessi- 
ties of a ministry “that demands 
two new sermons a week,” and 
while “they are samples of what 
thousands of my brethren are 
doing continually all over the 
world,” as Dr. Rice remarks, yet 
there are a distinctness of qual- 
ity, a forcefulness of appeal, a 
directness of approach, and a 
fervor of faith about these ser- 
mons that affix the stamp of the 


unusual to them. 


169 pages. 


SUBJECTS and TEXTS 


A Discontented Optimist 
res Psalms 17:15. 
The Christ of the Human Road 
“Hebrews 13:8. 
The Christ Way 
John 14: 6. 
Divine Disobedience Rewarded 
Genesis 32:26. 
Seeing the Unseen 
2 Corinthians 4:18. 
Separated to Serve 
Isaiah 52:11. 
“There Is Nothing” 
1 Kings 18:48. 
The Perfect Salvation 
2 Corinthians 1:10. 
Religious Illiteracy 
1 Corinthians 15:34. 
Excess Victory 
Romans 8:37. 


Price, $1.25 


Board of Christian Education of the Reformed Church in the United States 
1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


24 REFORMED 


CHURCH 


STILL PROJECTION 


HAS ITS ADVANTAGES 


The instructor, for example, may 
proceed at a speed which best suits 
the subject which he is discussing. 
He may dwell on any particular il- 
lustration as long as he sees fit. 


And subject material is easy to 
obtain for the Bausch & Lomb LRM 
Combined Balopticon. Slides may 
be obtained at a small cost, photo- 
graphs, pages of a book, postcards 
or the specimen itself will do. 


If a film attachment is used, even 
film, which is available on many sub- 
jects, can be used. 


SEND FOR OUR 
BALOPTICON BOOKLET 


BAUSCHaLOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 


208 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Peters. He served his congregation as a 
deacon 1895-1901, and as an elder 1909- 
1921. In the Church service for several 


years he was a member of the choir, and 
also served as a teacher in the Sunday 
School for several years. 

For several years Mr. Isenberg was af- 
flicted with palsy, and did not have the 
privilege of attending the services of his 
Church, which he loved so dearly, and of 
which he was ever a faithful member. It 
was a benediction to minister to him in his 
home, and he radiated a Christian spirit 
in the atmosphere of his home life. His 
spirit passed peacefully away Sept. 5, one 
A. M. His remains were laid to rest a 
few days later, and the large number of 
persons present attested to the esteem 
which neighbors and friends attached to 
his life. The services were in charge of 
his pastor, Rev. M. A. Kieffer, and a com- 
forting message was brought to the family 
and to the many friends present by a 
former pastor, Dr. F. A. Rupley, Lewis- 
town, Pa. The Rev. F. B. Statler, the 
pastor of Mrs. Isenberg, of the Church of 
the Brethren, was also present and took 
part in the service. 

Mr. Isenberg was the last male member 
of large Isenberg connection of the past 
generation that inhabited Warriors Ridge, 
between Alexandria and Huntingdon. A 
number of homesteads are found here of 
pioneer Reformed people. Because of the 
wild life in this section many of these 
homesteads are-being abandoned, and the 
soil is being occupied by a growth of new 
timber. The Reformed people have gone 
out to strengthen the congregations in 
more densely populated areas, and much of 
the Church life here is fast becoming past 
history. The countryside changes and the 
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Church Equipment Service 
The Uses of Bulletin Boards 


It was an old church at a seashore resort. 
The location was a prominent one. It stood 
on a corner, with a good-sized lawn on one 
side. But it was not especially attractive, for 
it had been built of clapboards and was 
painted gray. Then the time came when more 
room was needed, and it was decided to make 
an addition at the front and at the side. This 
would give space for two vestibules, and en- 
large both the church auditorium and the 
Sabbath-school room. The building commit- 
tee realized the importance of adding to the 
beauty of the church as well as to its size, so 
the additions were made in the Gothic style 
in white and buff-colored stone. When the 
work was finished, it looked like a new church, 
and one had to look twice to realize that the 
old wooden church was still standing. 

One other important addition was made to 
the church property, and one that added much 
to the inviting atmosphere of the fresh, new 
building. A well-built bulletin board, pro- 
tected by a glass front and electrically lighted, 
was placed on the lawn near the pavement. 
On the top of the board were the names of 
the church and the pastor, and below them 
were given the hours of the Sabbath-school 
and church services for the week. Then the 
pastor saw to it that the topics of his two 
Sabbath sermons were posted on the board 
early in the week. 

A bulletin board is a vital part of church 
and Sabbath-school equipment today. Strangers 
passing before a church door may be led to 
come to one of these services just by the title 
of a sermon, or a Bible text, or a thought- 


provoking sentence. Men and women who 
have not been in church for years may 
be led in by a text that they learned when 


they were children, and that first step may be 
the beginning of a complete change in their 
lives. 

There are many styles of bulletin boards 
and a wide range of prices. Some are artistic- 


ally wrought of copper and brass, others are 
made of oak and stained to match the church 
or Sabbath-school building; most modern 
boards are electrically lighted and are pro- 
tected from the weather by miniature cornices. 
and eaves and glass fronts. Some are fitted 
with standards to be mounted on the lawn; 
others can be attached to the building itself. 
The letters are of different sizes and can be 
quickly and easily changed, and words may 
be emphasized by using colored letters. 

Large Sabbath-schools might profitably 
have a board of their own. In addition to the 
hour of the main session, the names of officers 
could be given, such as the superintendent, 
the secretary, and the adult Bible class teach- 
ers. In some cases such teachers are well- 
known, and the posting of their names might 
do much to increase the size of the classes. 
Special week-night meetings and Sabbath- 
school picnics may also be announced in this 
way. 

One Colorado Sabbath-school makes a 
unique use of a bulletin board. It is posted 
opposite the main entrance, and on it are 
given the time of opening, the names of all 
the officers and teachers and the weekly at- 
tendance and offering reports. In this way the 
church members, the parents and visitors are 
kept posted as to the doings of the school. 


Church of moderate means, or without spe- 
cial funds available for advertising may build 
their own cabinets or bring old style bulletin 
boards up to date. One concern manufactur- 
ing bulletin boards sells the sign panels and 
letters separately, so that a church does not ~ 
need to huy a whole bulletin board if it does 
not wish to. 


Information will gladly be given to pastors 
if they will just address their requests to 
Church Equipment Service, care .of THE 
Boarp OF CurisTIAN EDUCATION OF THE RE- 
FORMED CxHuRCH, 1505 Race St., Phila., Pa. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


ERRY 
ICTURES 


ONE CENT SIZE 
3x314. For 50 or more, 
TWO CENT SIZE 
5%x8. For 25 or more, 
Send 50 cents for 25 on 
The Life of Christ or 25 
Art Subjects or 25 for 
Children, 54% x8. Or 50 

for Children, 3x 3%. 


L ®t your children make companions of 
world’s most beautiful pictures. Cul- 


ture, happiness and beauty will be added 
to their lives, 


Use them In the Sunday School 
Send 15 cents for Catalogue of 1600 Illustrations 


‘She Perr Pictures Bo1s67 Maiden, Macs 


Si DE LUXE ELECTRIC la, 
AY Sg CHURCH BULLETIN) a 


With 780 Steel Letters Toe 


IB] THE REV.KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
oF pay 


Advertise your church; build attendance; 
increase collections. Over 20,000 in use. Day 
or night. Economical; effective. Free cata- 
logue shows many styles and sizes, 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO, 
810 Pershing Ave. Davenport, lowa "Wired.ready for use 


WILL LAST ny 
LIFE TIME 


rural congregations feel the loss, while the 
arger town and city congregations are 
strengthened by this once frugal country 
life. Thus the streams of a virile primitive 
country people pass on into centers of 
population to strengthen the Redeemer’s 
Kingdom. 

The deceased is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Minnie Estella Isenberg, and the fol- 
lowing sons: C. Wayne, Huntingdon; Nor- 
man H., and Roy L., living on the home- 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


TROY, N. Y. and 
220 Broadway, N. Y. City 


== BELLS 


Church Decorator, Fresco-Painting and Decorating 


MURAL PAINTINGS A SPECIALTY 
Sketches Submitted on Application 
H. P. BERGER Oo, Lebanon, Pa. 


Ree caN 


TOWER CHIMES . 


A Seon pae program in the morn= SS 
ing, old favorites at sundown, 
curfew at night—the sweet, ling- 
ering, eagerly - awaited voice 
from the belfry that brings new 
prestige and influence to the 
Church. 


Press a eitéald and the Chimes begin to play. Or, set the 
dial of a clock today and tomorrow at the desired hour a 
program of Chimes music fills the air! The Voice of the 
Church—the Memorial Sublime. 

Price, 34375 and up. Full details on request. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 108 Deagan Building, Chicago 


stead at Huntingdon, Pa.; one brother, W. 
Huyette Isenberg, Huntingdon, and one 
sister, Miss Iva E. Isenberg, who makes 
her home with the Isenberg family. A 
sister, Mrs. Mary Harnish Isenberg Coz- 
zen, on a neighboring farm, preceded her 
brother in death April 9, 1929. 
—M. A. KE. 


